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SCHOOLS FOR FREEDMEN. 


We have had occasion heretofore to notice the 
earnestness with which the freedmen of the South 
have availed themselves of the opportunities for 
education offered by the fortunate result of the 
war. ‘They have even contributed material aid 
out of their scanty means to the building of 
schools for the colored children, and evinced an 
encouraging desire to secure the benefits hereto- 
fore denied them. Very great good has already 
been accomplished in this way, and great results 
ure promised by the philanthropic efforts of the 
men and women engaged in this labor of love. 
We have no means of estimating the number of 
colored children enjoying the privilege of attend- 
ing school in all parts of the South at this mo- 


FREEDMEN’S SCHOOL-HOUSE AT ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 
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General Wacer Swayne, Commissioner for 
Freedmen in that State, reports that there are 
over thirty thousand colored children in attend- 
ance at school in his district alone. Great efforts 
are being made all over the South by Northern 
missionaries and philanthropists, like PEaBopy, 
Howarp, Tiitison, Swayne, and others, to 
promote education among the poorer classes of 
whites and freedmen; and we may assert with 
perfect ‘truthfulness that there are more public 
schools in the South in its present disorganized 
| and demoralized state than there were at any 


period under the old régime. 
FIRST FREEDMEN'S SCHOOL IN GEORGIA, 


| .We give herewith a picture of the first school- 
- house for freedmen ever built in the State of 


ment, but information from Alabama states that | Georgia. ‘This house, which is located in At- 
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lanta, was completed and dedicated to Educa- 
tion and Religion on the 8th of December, 1866, 
with appropriate and impressive ceremonies, by 
Rev. E. M. Cravatn, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association, and other gentle- 
men friendly to impartial and universal educa- 
tion. It contains, in front, four rboms, each of 
sufficient capacity to accommodate seventy-five 
pupils, and an office for the Superintendent. 

The projection to the rear in the left of the 
picture is the chapel, which is used for day and 
Sunday school and religious services, and seats 
comfortably an audience of 450 persons. The 
school-rooms, in finish, inside and out, are in 
all appointments equal to any first-class school- 
house either North or South. ‘The entire cost 
was about #6000. Of that amount $1000 was 
given by Rev. Dr. Storrs’s congregation in Cin- 


FREEDMEN’S FARM-SCHOOL, NEAR WASHINGTON, D.C, 


cinnati, and, in honor of their pastor, it is called 
the ‘‘ Storrs School.” e remaining $5000 
was paid jointly by the Freedmen’s Bureau and 
the American Missionary Association, under 
whose direction the house was erected, and by 
whom the schools in it are sustained. The As- 
sociation has twelve teachers’ in Atlanta, under 
whose daily tuition there are now over 1100 col- 
ored pupils. 


NATIONAL FARM-SCHOOL FOR COLORED 
ORPHANS. 


The National Farm-School, for colored orphans 
and for the children of colored soldiers, near 
Washington, is another, and perhaps the most 
extensive, of the establishments founded for the 
benefit of the emancipated race. Founded in 


March, 1866, by Hl. pz Manze, Esq., of New 
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York, and under the patronage of President 
Jounson, General U.S. GRANT, Major-General 
©. Howaxp, Attorney-General SPEED, Sec- 
retary M‘Cutiocn, Senator and 
Marquis de MontHoxon, Minister from France, 
this establishment is both a primary school and 
an agricultural one. It is intended to give the 
pupils all the necessary knowledge in the ele- 
mentary branches of instruction, and, at the 
same time, to make of each a practical and com- 
petent farmer. With this view a farm of one hun- 
dred acres has been purchased, which was part- 
ly worked last year by the pupils, and will be 
this spring on a larger scale. The raising of 
several useful crops has been attended with en- 
couraging success. It is believed that this Farm- 
School will have a most salutary influence on Its 
pupils, by making them competent farmers by 
the time they leave the establishment. They will 
be able to act in every capacity, even as overseers 
on any farm or plantation. It is the ultimate 
intention of the persons interested in this benev- 
olent enterprise to send pupils, as soon as they 
are able to take care of themselves, to various 
parts of the South or Southwest, where they may 
establish themselves on public lands, under the 
new Homestead Law. A flourishing village, or 
colony, would thus be formed in a short time. 
The farm has now fifty pupils, from seven to 
eighteen years of age. When the buildings in 
process of erection shall be completed, it will be 
possible to admit over two hundred children. 


BURNING OF THE STEAMER 
ANDALUSLIA.” 


We give this week an illustration of the burn- 
ing of the steamer Andalusia at sea, on March 
8. The vessel left this port on March 2, under 
command of Captain Witt1am H. West, an old 
and experienced officer. The fatal trip was the 
second one attempted by Captain West in the 
Andalusia, on both of which occasions he failed 
to reach his destination. n the first trip the 
vessel was disabled before leaving the harbor, 
and had to return. The fire which destroyed the 
vessel on the second trip was discovered while 
the passengers were at supper. ‘The Captain, on 
being apprised of it, quietly left the passengers 
to finish their meals undisturbed while he re- 
paired below; and they were only apprised of 
the fact that the vessel was on fire by hearing 
the explosious of combustible matter in the hold. 
In a few moments all was confusion in the cab- 
in, but the Captain soon restored order by a few 
sharp commands.” The fire soon broke from the 
hold by forcing up the hatch, and at once filled 
the engine-room with smoke and flames. In 
five minutes after the flames enveloped the whole 
of the after-part of the vessel, and a resort to the 
Two of these, against the Cap- 
tain’s orders, were lowered before the vessel was 
stopped, and were swamped—the purser, second 
assistant engineer, Mr. Witt1amM J. PEASE, Jun., 
two firemen, a New York pilot, and four others 
being thereby thrown out and lost. The other 
boats were lowered safely, though the bow of that 
of the Captain was stove in, and she nearly filled 
with water. These and the boats of the steamer 
Manhattan, which hove in sight and offered ev- 
ery assistance, rescued the rest of the passengers 
and crew. 

As the boats left the vessel she was enveloped 
in flames. Shortly after getting on board the 
Manhattan a thick fog set in, obscuring the ves- 
sel from sight, and during its continuance she 
went down, 
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THE RESULT. 


JHE execution of the Reconstruction bill 
was regarded as a test of the President's 
disposition. It was felt that if-he promptly ex- 
ecuted it in its own spirit, the public mind would 
he softened. If he evaded it, or was satisfied 
with a mere technical execution, the desire of 
his removal would greatly stimulate the friends 
of impeachment, — It is but fair to say that his 
course has been wise. Upon consultation with 
General Grant he has appointed Military Dis- 
trict Commanders of whose experience and sym- 
pathy with the national purpose there can be 
no question. It was supposed that the Pres- 
ident.might name certain officers like Generals 
GRANGER and CrsTeR, who have been most 
unpleasantly identified with his policy ; but the 
selection of THomas, SHERIDAN, SCHOFIELD, 
SickLes,-and Oxp is a sincere deference to 
public opinion, ‘They are men who will exe- 
cute faithfully the provisions of the bill. 
Congress has been engaged in removing the 
difficulty which we suggested upon the passage 
of the biil—rs failure to define precisely the 
method of its dwn execution. The Senafe Sup- 
plementary bill provides that before the Ist of 
September, 1867, the military commander shall 
register all voters qualified by the act. There 
shall then be an election to determine if a Con- 
stitutional Convention shall be held. At this 
election a majority of the registered electors 
must vote; and if a majority of those voting de- 
clare for a Convention, it shall be held agreea- 
bly tothe act, ‘The Convention, having adopt- 
ed a Constitution, must submit it to the people 
for ratification; and if a majority of the regis- 
tered voters of the State approve it, the Pres- 
ident of the Convention must forward a copy to 


the President of the United States, who must 
immediately lay it before Congress. If Con- 
gress approves it, the State will resume its rep- 
resentation in Congress. 

Thus the great principle is definitively set- 
tled that a State which rises in rebellion against 
the Union can be restored to its position in the 
Union only upon such conditions as the loyal peo- 
ple in Congress shall determine. That is the ob- 
vious common-sense of the situation, while the 
theory of the continuous right of States, as ex- 
pounded by ALEXANDER H. StrepHens, and 
held by the Democratic party, is rejected as no 
less foolish and untenable than the old Demo- 
cratic sophistries of State sovereignty and the 
doctrine that the Constitution was a condition- 
al compact instead of a national bond. 

The result shows the superiority of the gen- 
eral popular instinct to technical chicanery. It 
is the vindication of the spirit against the let- 
ter. Ever since the surrender of the rebel 
armies the country has been confronted with a 
sophistical syllogism, which the President has 
repeated in every form, and which the Secre- 
tary of State has gravely offered as a great po- 
litical truth, The syllogism was thiss The war 
was for the Union; the Union has been main- 
tained ; therefore every State is equal with ev- 
ery other State. Now politics are extremely 
practical, A nation which has spent three 
thousand millions of dollars and countless pre- 
cious lives in a furious war of four years to 
maintain its existence will hardly surrender at 
the summons of a syllogism, The reply which 
the country made to the President, the Secre- 
tary of State, the Democratic party, and the 
late rebels, was very simple. It was this: We 
have fought to maintain the Union; we have 
succeeded ; theretore we shall do what is nec- 
essary to secure the Union from a similar peril 
hereafter. 

That was the meaning of the elections and 
of the Reconstruction bill. The difference be- 
tween the President and his supporters on the 
one side, and the loyal American people upon 
the other, is just this: the first see in the result 
the destruction of the Constitution and the end 
of civil liberty; the second see in it the salva- 
tion of the Constitution and the beginning of 
civil liberty. 


ERIN-GO-BUNCOMB, 


AFTER the actual loss of life and the inde- 
scribable and vain private sorrow and desola- 
tion which the Fenian movement produces in 
Ireland, its most melancholy result is the deg- 
radation of American politics and politicians. 
FERNANDO Woop wishes to have the rules sus- 
pended that the House may receive a resolution 
of sympathy with Ireland. Mr, Nye moves a 
similar resolution in the Senate. Mayor Horr- 
MAN writes a letter of fine phrases to a Fenian 
meeting in Union Square, and Mr. CHaRLEs 5. 
SPENCER, at the same meeting, proclaims him- 
self **as an individual an enemy to the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain,” and announces amidst 
deafening applause that his mother’s father was 
born in Dublin. The New York Jribune also 
makes the most of the Fenian occasion, and 
General H. Gregson telegraphs from 
Washington to the meeting that Democrats and 
Republicans were vying in Congress in etforts 
to pass a vote of sympathy for Jreland. And 
the dispatch is received with * enthusiastic dem- 
onstrations of joy.” 

General GLEEson tells the truth. The poli- 
ticians are running a neck-and-neck race. ‘The 
men in the gap upon whom Fernanpo Woop 
has his eye are the Mackerelville voters. They 
are the men to whom he said in a public speech 
in 1864, as we learn from a friend who heard 
him, that if the Republicans succeeded they 
would prevent Irishmen and Catholics from 
voting. This Irish sympathy upon the part of 
Congress and of the politicians of both parties 
is a vast piece of blarney. It is an attempt to 
get the Irish vote. It is the modern version 
of panes et circenses. It is the most servile flat- 
tery to the most ignorant class of the population ; 
and is one of the gravest signs of the demoral- 
ization of our politics. 

Does any body believe that if there were not 
so large an Irish vote in the country there would 
be such very loud sympathy for the wrongs and 
sufferings of Ireland? There is a land peopled 
by an historic race who have been for a year 
fighting against the most barbarous tyranny 
with a heroism which renews the noblest tradi- 
tions of Greece. Their cause is hopeless ex- 
cept in the skill of their hands and the endur- 
ance of their hearts, and is commended to us by 
every generous sympathy and humane emotion. 
Why is not Congress asked;to suspend the rules 
that it may sympathize with the Cretans? Why 
is the heroism of Fenian bands assaulting police- 
men so thrilling, and that of Cretans desperate- 
ly defending their walls, and, when hope ‘is at 
an end, lighting the train which sends them with 
their foes to sudden death, so commonplace ? 
The answer is evident. Because there is no 
Cretan vote in the United States. When Italy 
a year age was gathering her forces and nerving 
herself to strike the blow which should free her 
from the hateful Austrian yoke, where were the 
sympathy of Congress and the eloquence of the 
politicians? Nowhere; for what is the Italian 
vote ? 


Mayor Horray says in his letter that when 
we were struggling for national existence En- 
gland was unfriendly, and he feels no very warm 
wish to defend her against her foes, And if 
England were unfriendly to our national cause, 
what was the Chicago Convention of Mayor 
Horrman’s party? If Mr. GLapsTone said 
that Davis had created a nation, Mayor Horr- 
MAN’S party said, in their platform, that the 
war for the Union was a failure. ‘The distinc- 
tion is not so plain to a patriotic mind as it is 
to his Honor’s. If his Honor’s party friends 
considered England unfriendly to the national 
cause, why did they wait upon Lord Lyons 
during the war and suggest that England should 
intervene? England did not believe in our 
success. Did Mayor Horrman and his party ? 
There were many reasons why Englishmen 
should be of that opinion, and the thought 
sprang from the wish, Was its genealogy the 
same in the minds of Mayor Horrman and his 
party? We remind his Honor that it is not 
fraternal in a Chicago-platform partisan to 
taunt Jolm Bull with unfriendliness in our 
war. 

No honorable man can doubt that as British 
sympathy with a rebellion for slavery seemed 
to the loyal men of this country monstrous, so 
American support and encouragement of disor- 
der in Ireland is to the Liberal English leaders 
like Bricut and Joun Stvart 
and GOLDWIN SMiTH profoundly disheartening. 
The sole hope for Ireland lies in the union of 
its cause with the liberal cause of England. It 
certainly does not lie in forays upon police sta- 
tions, nor in being ‘‘in the field in Tipperary,” 
and shouting, 

“Let Britain boast of British hosf, 
Abont them all right little care we, 
Not British seas nor British coast 
Can match the men of Tipperary.” 
Still less does it lie in the oratorical valor of 
Generals and Colonels and Captains three 
thousand miles away from Tipperary. And 
least of all is it to be found in the Buncomb 
motions, resolutions, and speeches of politicians 
in and out of Congress, ‘The most ancient ob- 
jection to a Republic was its tendency to make 
political success depend upon flattery to the 
poorest prejudices and the basest passions. The 
conduct of our politicians in regard to Fenian- 
ism, and in general the abject servility to the 
Irish vote, should make thoughtful men ask 
whether the objection was not serious. 


FRENCH POLITICS. 


_ Tne politics of France are at this moment 
of singular interest. The Emperor's recent 
concessions have been rejected by the Opposi- 
tion, JULES Favres, the fiery and eloquent 
tribune of the people, has attacked the project 
in a speech which shows how radically iyrecon- 
cilable the Opposition and the Empire are. For 
whatever the Emperor may concede hie can not 
concede the Empire, and nothing less will satis- 
fy the impetuous and skilful chiefs of the Op- 
position, The speech of JcLes Favres was a 
brilliant and passionate attack upon the whole 
imperial policy. The moment was propitious, 
for the Imperial foreign policy during the year 
has not been glorious for France ; and the pres- 
tige of the Emperor has seriously suffered. 
Then, to the restless ardor of the Celtic nature 
a dashing assault upon the settled order is al- 
ways fascinating, and it is easy to imagine the 
electrical effect of the orator’s peroration ad- 
dressed to the Emperor’s Minister: ** You are 
content to be the Minister of a Marcus Av- 
RELIUS Or & TRAJAN; I aspire to be the citizen 
of a free country.” 

But if JuLes Favres’s speech was an exhil- 
arating oration, the reply of M. Rouner, the 
Minister of Louis NAPro.ron, was, as La France 
called it, “‘a political event.” His fence was 
not less brilliant than Jutes Favres’s. He did 
not evade the direct issue, and for two hours 
he reviewed and defended the Imperial policy 
from the beginning, declaring that the Emper- 
or had always confided:in him intimately, and 
that the late measures were intended in perfect 
good faith as liberal securities of the peace and 
welfare of France. Although, under the cir- 
cumstances, M. Rovner was at a disadvantage, 
his defense was so ample and precise, and his 
tone at least so sincere, that it was evident the 
force of the assault had ’been turned, and that 
the Empire had gained a victory. This was 
shown by the number of prisoners which the 
Minister's speech captured. For he brought 
in captive the whole third party—the party 
upon which the Opposition counted for an al- 
liance in its campaign, Indeed that party was 
probably dissolved by the speech, and leaving 
the Opposition without the necessity of moder- 
ation exposes it to the peril of mere factious- 
ness, which is an advantage to the Empire. 

Indeed, of the essential advance in the Im- 
perial policy one of the clauses of the proposed 
bill to regulate the press is an illustration. The 
Government renounces the right of suppressing 
a paper, and gives the entire control of the press 
to the civil courts; while any person hereafter 
may establish a printing-office without special 
permission from the Government. These are 
forward steps, but they can not be satisfactory 
to the sincere Opposition, for they are really the 
will of one man, who may step backward again 


— 


atany moment, Yet, on the other hand, the 
are a real gain, for the results of perfectly free 
discussion even for a short time will not be lost. 
It is like giving the alphabet to the freedmen, 
After they have once received it they can not be 
safely re-enslayed. 

But however dextrous the defense of Lorj< 
NAPoLEon may be, we suppose that few persons 
consider his Imperial dynasty secure. He has 
had a long and fair opportunity, but he has not 
succeeded in rooting his Empire either in the 
affections or in the pride of the French people. 
The heir of a settled Government may be no 
wiser than many of the British monarchs haye 
been; but the founder of a dynasty must be al- 
ways sagacious, conciliatory, and successful ; 
and in an age and country of general intelli- 
gence it is the plain perception of the practical 
superiority of his rule to any other attainable 
system that he can alone safely trust, 


Mr. JOHN FRANCIS MAGUIRE, M.P. 


Mr. Jonn Francis Macurre,M. P, for Cork, 
is making a little tour in this country, and is 
apparently enjoying himself. Ata late dinner 
at which he was the guest of honor Mr. Ma. 
GUTRE said that this was the greatest of coun- 
tries; and in regard to Ireland, he declared that 
he was for redressing her wrongs by the lawful 
and peaceful warfare of the forum rather than 
by Fenian forays in the Provinces. These were 
both remarks to which his hearers, whether of 
Irish or American birth, probably took no ex. 
ception, Indeed, if Mr. Macurre had confined 
his eloquence to the compliments of a dinner- 
table, we should have been glad to know that 
there had been a pleasant party, and have 
thought no more about Mr. Joun Francis Ma- 
GUIRE, 

But when this gentleman delivers aJecture in 
which he attacks one of the very fundamental 
principles tpon which rests the national great- 
ness which he so warmly commends, it is a very 
different matter. Mr. MaGurIRe is dissatisfied 
with the perfect liberality and toleration of our 
public-school system. He is a Roman Catho- 
lic, and he is of opinion that the schools should 
be controlled by the various sects, his own in- 
cluded. But if Mr. Macurre understood the 
spirit of our whole system a little better, he 
would not have committed an error at once so 
grave and so discourteous. ‘The character of 
our institutions is the result of Protestantism. 
Perfect religious liberty produces all other lib- 
erty. It would not be very difficult to trace 
the Declaration of Independence in Philadel- 
phia back to Lutner’s challenge upon the 
church door in Wittenberg. Indeed, this whole 
question, which Mr. MaGurre treats not very 
skillfully, has been thoroughly settled in the 
discussions and the convictions of the American 
people. 

Seduced by his theme and the probable sym- 
pathy of his audience, Mr. Macuire proceeded 
‘*to castigate in the most severe manner thie 
system of proselytizing children which he under- 
stood was practiced in this city,” and he de- 
nounced such “‘ foul wrongs perpetrated in the 
name of religion.” It is, of course, amusing to 
hear a disciple of the Roman Catholic Church, 
with its beloved Inquisition—which, if now less 
terrible than formerly, is no Jess logical—de- 
nouncing proselyting; and does Mr, Macuire 
seriously believe that the Children’s Aid Society 
of which he speaks is in the habit of abducting 
children as the boy Mortara was stdlen by the 
priests of his church in Rome? Let him know 
then, that no children are taken in charge by 
the Society who have any other home; they are 
never taken from parents or guardians without 
thei consent; and they are sent to the West 
with the full consent of every body concerned, 
that they may there have a fairer chance of suc- 
cess in life than they are likely to have here. 
But the question is never asked whether the 
child is a Roman Catholic, or a Baptist, or 
Methodist, It is enough that he is a homeless, 
destitute, starving human being. Yet Mr. 
MAGUIRE seems to suppose that the important 
question is the nominal religious faith of the 
forlorn child. 

Mr. Joun Francis Macrire, M. P. for 
Cork, might wisely have been informed by 
some of his friends at dinner on the evening at'- 
er his lecture, that the condition of the poor in 
the Roman Catholics countries is not a condi- 
tion into which we wish to see the poor of our 
own country fall; and that, with honorable ex- 
ceptions, which we are all glad to acknowledge, 
the recruits to our population from his native 
isle are not such as to heighten our admiration 
for the religious, political, and social influences 
under which they have been bred. 


THE SITUATION IN ITALY. 


Tu Italian Ministry lately proposed terms 
of separation of Church and State by which cer- 
tain large sums were to be paid for church prop- 
erty. ‘The same Ministry prohibited popular 
political meetings in Venice, on the ground ot 
the unsettled condition of national aftairs. The 
National Assembly disapproved the ministeri:! 
acts, and was thereupon dissolved, and a new 
election ordered. ‘Thus the Baron Ricasol!, 
the King’s minister, is put upon his trial by the 
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comtry. ‘The elections will justify or condemn 


What his policy is Rrcasoxr has explained 
in a circular to the prefects. 
now needs a government with strength and au- 
thority, and the end of sterile agitations. This 
is the tone of Lovis NaPoLeon’s manifestoes 
after the coup d'état, and it excites the fears of 
It is remarked, also, that the 
King’s envoy at Rome is upon good terms with 
many cardinals and with the French embassy, 
and is ‘highly appreciated by the Pontifical 
This is thought to be a bad 
sign. The new radical paper in Florence called 
the Vanguard denounces those who are friends 
with the Empire and with the Papacy; and Gart- 
nALDI, who came to Florence a few weeks since, 
js reported to have described Ricasoxi and his 
party as accomplices of the clerical party. 

If this position shall be occupied by the Ital- 
ian Opposition, it will undoubtedly fall into a 
minority, and play the part of the Opposition in 
the French Chambers. 
cret inspiration is the same. 
the principle of the government itself. 
Favres and GARIBALD! are at heart republic- 
Joun Bricut is logically the same, for 
he ean hardly believe in the perpetuity of the 
monarchy and aristocracy with manhood suf- 
frage; so that the phrase, ‘‘ His Majesty’s Op- 
position,” which was strictly descriptive of the 
okl Whigs when the Tories were in power, or 
of the’Tories when the Whigs were in place, has 
lost its significance in England, where it was 
historical, and will apparently not become his- 
torical éither in France or Italy. 

Indeed the results of our late great struggle 
will be visible in every country in the force 
which opposition to the monarchical principle 
will constantly acquire. 
tions, from the printing-press to the telegraph, 
have been democratic missionaries, 
right of royalty is the paganism of politics. 
That is effectually abolished in the mind of 
civilized Europe, and with that sooner or later 
falls the whole regal system. 
archy is a solecism. 


In both cases the se- 


All the great inven- 


An elective mon- 
An hereditary executive 
is repugnant to modern political convictions. 
And the question in the advanced countries of 
Europe at this moment really is, whether the 
inevitable revolution can be peacefully accom- 


‘A FEW FACTS FOR CONNECTICUT. 


We are glad to see that the-Union men in 
Connecticut steadily cling to the true issue be- 
fore the people ; and that is simply, whether the 
Democratic party which co-operated with the 
rebellion ought to be trusted with the govern- 
ment of the State. 

The history of the Democratic party for the 
last quarter of a century is that of a desperate 
struggle for the extension and nationalization of 
Slavery, under the leadership of those who be- 
came the chiefs of the rebellion. 
during the ascendency of that party, the whole 
power of the national patronage was prostituted, 
and a system of social and commercial demoral- 
ization was unscrupulously pursued. The most 
abject servility to the demands of Slavery was 
the test of a genuine Democrat. 
an American who held office under a Demo- 
cratic administration, you found an American 
who sneered at liberty and equal rights. 
gross and absolute had this demoralization be- 
come before the war, that, during theePresi- 
dency of BrucHANAN, a ‘‘ national man” meant 
distinctively a supporter of Slavery; a “‘ Union 
man,” in the same way, was one who justified 
the Southern threats of secession ; while a “ na- 
tional Union man” was the title especially claim- 
ed by JerFEerson Davis and the ultra secession- 
As the crisis approached free speech at 
the North was denied, and the opponents of the 
nationalization of Slavery were mobbed by 
Democrats under plea of ‘‘the Union.” 
great meeting of the city of New York was held 
at the Academy of Music, and Mr. Cuar es 
’Conor, a leading Democrat, proclaimed the 
Christianity of Slavery. 
sion grew more truculent, and a Democratic ex- 
President, FRANKLIN PreRce, wrote to JEFFER- 
son Davis that blood would flow at the North 
if resistance were offered to the conspiracy. 
Secession began, and private Democratic lead- 
ers such as Mr. S. M. L. Bartow, of New York, 
counting upon the total demoralization of his 
tellow-citizens, wrote to a secession Senator that 
it the conspiracy would refrain from actual war, 
the utmost guarantees of Slavery would be 
while a Democratic 
Bucenanan, whose Cabinet of Democrats had 
broken up to furnish leaders of the bloody war 
upon loyal citizens, gravely announced that the 
Union had no right to save itself by force. 

It was officered at the 


The threats of seces- 


The war began. 
South by Democratic chiefs. 
opposed, and slandered at the North by Demo- 
cratic papers and speakers. 
party as a party was arrayed against it. 
like Daniet S. Dickinson, Bensamin F. Bet- 
LER, and Joun A. LoGan, who had been noted 
Democrats, and who became unconditional Un- 
won men, were instantly dropped by the party. 
The organized resistance to the drafts ; the plots 
of the sons of Liberty at the West; the fearful 
riots in New York; the plans for the release of 


The Democratic 


Lebel prisoners, were the work of Democrats, 
and were either denied or extenuated, as seemed 
most discreet, by the Democratic papers.” The 
Democracy of Ohio supported VALLANDIGHAM 
as their representative man for Governor. The 
Democracy of New York rallied around Hora- 
Tio Seymour, who sneered at the war in the 
very hour when the Union soldiers were falling 
at Gettysburg and turning the tide of rebellion. 
The Democracy of Connecticut hailed THomas 
H. Sermovur as their type. The Democracy 
of Illinois spoke throngh the Chicago Times, 
which was suppressed for treason by military 
order. ‘The Democratic leaders in Pennsyl- 
vania, like Witi1aM B. Reep, awaited the ar- 
rival of the rebel army in Philadelphia, and said 
that there were plenty of what they scornfully 
called “loyal” men who would soon be glad to 
implore their protection. In the house of the 
chairman of the National Democratic Commit- 
tee, AuGusT ReLyont, an Englishman was suf- 
fered, without rebuke from the host, to wear a 
rebel badge in the presence of Union officers, 
one of whom did not hesitate to call the offender 
to account; and finally the National Democratic 
Convention, of which Horatio SEYMOUR was 
President and VALLANDIGH AM the master spirit, 
declared the war for the Union a failure, and 
the rebellion consequently. trinmphant. But 
when, despite the predictions, the hopes, and 
the efforts of the Democratic party, the rebell- 
ion was subdued, the single aim of the party 
became the speediest renewal of the old political 
alliance with the defeated rebels. ‘The Demo- 
cratic papers, orators, and Congressional action 
insist that the rebel States without conditions, 
without guarantee, and with an increase of po- 
litical power, shall resume their position in the 
Union. 

Such are a few facts illustrative of the posi- 
tion of the Democratic party during the tremen- 
dous struggle of the nation for life. Do they 
inspire the men of Connecticut with respect and 
confidence? And if this is the patriotism of 
that party, has it any superiority in the justice 
of its principles or in the purity of its political 
practice—of which the city of New York fur- 
nishes a neighboring and convenient example 
for Connecticut—which should induce the peo- 
ple of that State to turn from the friends of 
Lincotn and Buckineuam to trust the follow- 
ers of BucHANAN and Toucey, the ancient al- 


lies of JeFFERSON Davis and Joun B. 


WATER AND HEALTH. 


Water is the most abundant substance in the 
body. Only one-fitth of the blood is solid mat- 
ter, and four-fifths of it is water. And water 
forms a large portion of almost every organ, how- 
ever solid it may be. In the cholera, where the 
discharges drain off largely the watery portion 
of the blood, there is a great shrinking of the 
body, oceasioning the pinching of the features 
and the wrinkling of the skin. The blood in 
this disease sometimes fails to flow in its chan- 
nels, from sheer loss of. its flowing quality by 
reason of the draining off of its water. But here 
the water is but partially lost from the blood, and 
so from the organs. The shrinking from a total 
loss of it would be vastly greater than what is 
ever witnessed in the cholera. You can have 
some idea of its amount by letting a bit of meat 
dry up in the sun, 

W ater distends every part of the system, round- 
ing out the organs, giving them pliability, and 
lubricating every surface of all cavities, large 
and small. When a limb becomes dropsical it 
is from the undue accumulation of water in the 
minute cells or cavities of that universal packing 
material of the body called the cellular mem- 
brane. 

Water never stagnates in the system. LHlere, 
as every where else, it is éver in motion. It is 
constantly coming into the system, and as con- 
stantly goes out. ‘The flow from the skin which 
we actually see in perspiration is but a small por- 
tion of that which comes from this large organ. 
In the jnsensible perspiration which is so con- 
tinually going on water is breathed out, as we 
may say, from the pores of the skin in large 
quantities. It is discharged also by the lungs 
and the kidneys. 

The supply comes from our food and our 
drink. In our solid food there is much water. 
‘There is much in all our meats. It constitutes 
three-fourths of one of our most solid vegetables, 
the potato, and very nearly half of the bread we 
eat, even when it is stale. We do not need, 
therefore, to drink very largely of water to se- 
cure a due supply to the system. 

As water plays so important a part, not only 
as a diluent and as a common carrier, but as en- 
tering into the very composition of the body, 
mingling every where intimately with the solid 
components, and incorporated with them, and 
yet ever changing, how essential it is to health 
that it should not be the medium of the introduc- 
tion of poisonous materials. That it is often such 
a medium there occasionally appear facts to show 
in the most decisive manner. One of the most 
familiar examples is in the poisoning by lead. 
While the painter is poisoned by its introduction 
by the lungs or the skin, in the case of others it 
ix often introduced into the stomach dissolved in 
water or other liquids. It is not the metallic 
lead itself that does the mischief, but a soluble 
compound of it produced by the chemical action 
of something in the liquid. The water in one 
locality may be of such a character as to produce 
this action, while in another it is not; so that 
whenever the question of using of lead pipes for 
the conduction of water is entertained, the de- 
cision should be based upon an actual chemical 


examination of the influence of the water upon 
lead. And if in any case there be an ‘addition 
of water from any new source to that already 
supplied through lead pipes, there should be a 
new application of the chemical test. And we 
would farther say that the examination should be 
a thorough one, for a very minute amount of lead 
introduced daily for a long time into the system 
may produce disastrous results, 

Some recent investigations in regard to cholera 
have shown a marked connection between the 
diffusion of this disease and the character of the 
water used for drinking and for cooking pur- 
poses. Facts have been collected, for example, 
in relation to different localities in London and 
its vicinity, showing that the more impure is the 
water the more severe is the disease, and the 
greater is the number of the victims. 

In some localities the water always occasions 
a decided derangement of the digestive organs in 
persons newly come to them, ‘lhe inference is 
a clear one—that such water must be somewhat 
injurious to those who are accustomed to its use. 
The fact that they experience no palpable harm: 
by no means proves that they suffer no harm at 
all. Water that is really good will produce no 
evil effects upon any one. It needs no accom- 
modation to be effected in relation to it on the 
part of the system; and where such an accom- 
modation is required, there is need either of ap- 
-~plying some corrective or of obtaining some oth- 
er supply. A poor expedient is it to resort to 
alcoholic drinks for relief. 1t may answer a good 
purpose temporarily as a remedy, but to use it 
habitually as a substitute is only putting one 
poison in the place of another. ‘Lhe only ra- 
tional mode of relief is in the alternative indicated. 

The cases that we have alluded to are palpable 
ones, but they give us reason to infer that there 
is much harm done in an insensible way by im- 
pure water. Indeed this unperceived myjury is 
undoubtedly much greater in the aggregate than 
that which is manifestly done. It atiects a much 
larger number, slowly and secretly undermining 
the health, co-operating with other causes, and 
often kept from view by them. We have seen 
all this occasionally exemplitied in lead-poison- 
ing. Cases have every now and then appeared 
in which the symptoms were very equivocal in 
their character, butt were after a while traced 
quite distinctly to the slow introduction of lead 
as their chief source. ‘Then other cases of a less 
clear character have occurred, which have led to 
a well-founded suspicion that the evil is wide- 
spread, and that ailments which have been at- 
tributed to other causes have come, in part at 
least, from lead. 

‘The same is true to some extent of other im- 
purities, mineral, vegetable, and animal, that are 
often contained in water. And the whole sub- 
ject needs to be more carefully considered than 
it usually is in making our arrangements for sup- 
plying our dwellings with water tor drinking and 
tor cooking purposes, 

We shall recur to this subject again, in rela- 
tion to the sources of impurity in water, and the 
proper means of guarding against them. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


TUE FORTIETH CONGRESS. 


A nILt appropriating $500,000 to enforce the Recon- 
struction Act in the Southern States was passed by 
the House on March 12. 

A bill to provide clothing for destitute soldiers 
passed the same body at the same time. 

The Senate resolutions appropriating $15,000 for the 
destitute colored people of the District of Columbia 
was concurred in by the House on March 12. 

The Senate on March 12 rejected the nominations of 
Edyar Cowan as Minister to Austria, L. V. Bogy as In- 
dian Commissioner, and John Quincy Adams as Na- 
val officer of Boston. 

The Supplementary Reconstruction bill was called 
up in the Senate on March 14, and after considerable 
efforts at amending, it was finally passed on March 16. 
Amendments providing that at the first election held 
in each State the reyi=iered voters should vote for or 
against a State Convention, and that it should be held 
or not held as the majority decided; that no State 
Constitution should be valid unless it provided for 
election by close ballot, and agreed that such mode of 
voting should not be changed without the assent of 
Congress; prescribing an explicit affirmative oath to 
voters, in piace of the oath tuat they are not disqual- 
itied by the first bill; and providing that the common 
or public schuuls shall be open tw ali without regard 
to color, were rejected. Amendments providing that 
unless a majurity of the registered voters vote for a 
Convention ne Cunvention snall be beld; and that the 
Constitution shall be adopted when vuted for by a ma- 
jority of not less than one half of the registered vot- 
ers, were agreed to: and as thus altered the act was 
passed by a vote of 38 yeas to 2 pays, Reverdy John- 
son_ with the Republicans. The House took it up on 
March 15, added several amendments, and passed it. 
The Senate on the same day considered the amend- 
ments, and one of them being disagreed to, the bill 
returned tu the House. 

THE LEGISLATURE, 

The Cross-town Railroad bill was passed by the 
Assembly on March 14. 

The Conference Committee of the two Houses, on 
March 14, agreed to report a bill for fhe Constitution- 
al Convention, which provides for four delegates from 
each Senate District, and thirty-two delegates at large, 
and authorizes all male citizens over twenty-one years, 
without regard to color or property qualification, to 
vote for deiegates, 


THE MILITARY COMMANDERS. 


General Grant, om March 13, published an order 
making the following assignments of officers of the 
army, to whom the enforcement of the Military Re- 
construction bill is to be intrusted: First District— 
Virginia, General John M. Schofield. Second District 
—North and South Carolina, General Daniel E. Sickles. 
Third District—Georgia, Florida, and Alaba Gen- 
eral John Pope. Fourth District— Mississippi and 
Arkansas, General E.O.C.Ord: Fifth District—Louis- 
jana and Texas, General Philip H. Sheridan. Depart- 
ment of the Cumberland—Kentucky and Tennessee, 
General George H. Thomas. 


NEWS ITEMS, 


St. Patrick's day was celebrated on March 1S by the 
Irishmen of New York city with unusual enthusiasm, 
the customary procession of the civic and military eo- 
cieties being varied by a gencral and characteristic 
row. A truck-driver Aitempted to pass through Grand 
Street while one of the societies were forming ra 
and was ordered back by the marshal in charge of 
body. He could not obey, from the fact that he was 
opposed in front by the marshal and blockaded in rear 
by other trucks. The marshal and his followers there- 


Fort Corepelty: Paraguay, was again bom 


upon attacked the driver, knocking him down and se- 
verely ‘inj him. <A policeman who endeavored 
to rescue him met with the same fate. Other police- 
men came to the rescue, to the number of twenty or 
more, but several hundred rioters had by this time 
gathered on the scene, and the fight became general, - 
resulting, however, in the final defeat and dispersion 
of the rioters, of the policemen were 
badly injured, some of them fatally, it is feared. The 
omy to the rioters is not known. The riot, bow- 
ever, did not serve to dampen the spirits of the sons 
of St. Patrick, and they enjoyed themselves hugely 
for the rest of the day, ending up witb a grand md 
quet at Delmonico’s, at which Mr, Maguire, M.P., and 
others made speeches which contained no reference 
to the disgraceful riot of the morning. 

General Griffin, of the Freedmen's Burean in Tex-' 
as, on March 11, directed his assistants in Graysun 
County to arrest all persons charged with crimes, and 
detain them for trial by military commissions, and fr 
this purpose he places troops at the orders of his a=- 
sistants. 

The official report of the colored schools of Memphi-< 
shows that nearly two thousand three hundred chil- 
dren are enjoying advantages for education. The eup- 

wrt of these schools is derived chiefly from Northern 

nevolence, and as = it is only in the cities that it 
has been found feasible to establish them. The pro- . 
tection of the Freedmen's Bureau is usually fonud 
necessary. 

The yn of Maryland, on March 1%, elected 
Philip F. Thomas (Democrat) United States Senatwr. 

The lower branch of the Massachusetts Legislature 
ratified the Constitutional Amendment on March 14, 
by a vote of 120 yeas to 20 nays. Two days previcus 
to the vote Mr. Walker, the colored member, made a 
long speech denouncing the Amendment. 

A riot occurred in Carlisle, Pennsylvania, on March 
15, election day, in which the soldiers at Carlisle bar- 
racks en . A citizen named A. Hammil was 
killed, and two soldiers and several citizens were 
wound 

The greatest floods known in the West for many 
years occurred about the middle of March, gnd cau~xec 
great suffering, and were very destructive of proper y 
and life. The Ohio River left its ueual course at sev- 
eral pointa, inundating the country on either side, and 
forming in some places a lake thirty nflles wide. ‘The 
levees at Mound City, Illinois, broke on March 1", 
greatly damaging property and threatening the safe- 
ty of the town, as well as that of Cairo. The railroads 
south from Louisville, Kentucky, were broken up by 
the —, away of the bridges by the flood. fe ia 
estimated that the inundation has damaged East Ten- 
nessee over $2,000,000. Over two hundred persons 
were washed out of their homes in Knoxville. At 
Chattanooga on March 11 the water was from twelve 
to twenty feet deep; many houses toppling over and 
others —— away. The Mayor, with a posse of cir- 
izens and soldiers, was foraging among the loaded 
cars for food. The agent of the road protested, but 
the Mayor said the people were starving. Twenty- 
five dead bodies were seen floating down the river at 

Bridgeport, Alabama, on the 12th. That part of Ar- 
kansas lying along the Mississippi and Arkansas riv- 
ers has been overflowed, with great loss of property 
and suffering among the inhabitants. Twenfy-seven 
lives had been lost at Helena by the flood, mostly 
freedmen. 

The colored citizens of Columbia, South Carolina, 
held a meeting on March 18 j celebrate the passage 
of the bill enfranchising them, when they were ad- 
dressed by Wade Hampton, four other rominent 
white citizens, and two colored orators, intiments 
of affiliation with the rebel white population were ex- 
pressed, and one of the colored orators stated that 
they would urge Congress to repeal the dirfranchising 
clause. A similar meeting was held in Savannah on 
the same day, when three thousand negroes were 
present. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


THE IRISH UPRISING. 


Tur reports from Ireland regarding the late Fenian 
disturbances are conflicting, and, in detail, entirely 
unintelligible. The facts patent to all, however, are, 
that no further attacks have been made by the Fent- 
ans: that they have we eg from the places that 
lately knew them; and that the English troops are in 

session in strong force. The Government author- 
ties professed to believe that a general and formida- 
ble insurrection would take place on St. Patrick’s day, 
but the occasion passed off with only the usual dem- 
onstrations. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION, 


The Servian and Cretan questions promise an ear- 
ly solution. A peneral exchange of opinions between 

e peor Powers and Turkey haa been bad: and 
Earl Derby announced officially on the 16th of March 
that the Sultan had decided to evacuate Servia, and 
will hereafter enforce authority only through-the civil 
powers. This leaves Servia practically free. Conces- 
sions have been demanded by Russia and granted by 
the Sultan to his Christian subjecta in Candia, and a 

neral reform in their favor is promised by the Sub- 
ime Porte. All Cretan exileg had been permitted to 
return to the island, and a Candian Deputation had 
been received by the Sultan. France, Austria, and 
Russia have made a joint proposition to Turkey to 
cede Candia to Greece. Troops are still being sent 
into Crete, however, and while making concessions 
on the one hand the Sultan appears to be determ- 
ined also to suppress the insurgents. Ten fresh 
battalions of troops under Hassan Pasha were pre- 
paring to sail on March 14. Meantime the Sultan has 
troubles with his other subjects. The Viceroy of 
Egypt*has refused to pay his part of the tribute levied 
by the Sultan to defray the expenses of the war in 
: and the insurrection in essaly continnes to 
be very formidable. It is reported by the Greeks that 
the losses in the Egyptian contingent of the Turkish 
army in Crete have amounted to twelve thousand ont 
of a force of twenty-four thonsand men—a fact which 
may explain the “no more money” position of the 
Viceroy of 


GENERAL NEWS, ( 


Work on the Paris Exposition building stopped on 
March 12, the workmen having struck for higher 


German Baron Munchateen, formerly Premier of 
the late Hanoverian kingdom, recently took offenre 
at some words uttered in debate by Count Bismarck, 
and sent him a challenge. The resnlt has not yet 
been announced. 

The Reform bill of the Derby Cabinet was read in 
Parliament on March 18. It gives the right of suf- 
frage to rate-paying householders after two years" 
residence ; to men paying one pound yearly taxes, or 
having thirty poun a savings bank, or fifty pounds 
in the funds; and to al] members of the learned pro- 
feasions and nates of the finiversities. The bill 
also provides for a fifteen-poand franchise in the coun- 


jes. 

; Garibaldi, instead of going to Candia, has entere: 
the field of politics at home, and in the late Italian 
elections led the Opposition to the _—— Cabinet. 
He hae also recently avowed his radicaliem by writ- . 
ing a letter to the Paris Siecle in which he subscribes 
fifty centimes to the proposed Voltaire monument, 
and says that “a monument to Voltaire in France 
signities the that noble country to its post 
of advaraced-guard of human progress. 

The Poor Law Board in London reported on Decem- 
ber 31, 1866, that over 900,000 panpers in England aud 
Wales received Government assistance. 

President Prado, of Peru, on February 15, abandoned 
his dictatorship, and Congress was regularly installed. 
A bill was presented to Congress, in which it was <e- 
clared that Peru would listen to no offer of mediation 
until Spain declared that nts in the 

violation of internationa! law, 

Pacific were in vi “ye 

on January 18 the allied army car- 
intrenchments, 
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HARPER'S WEERLY. 


INTOLERANT ROME. 


Tue present Pope has done his 
best to insult America. We are 
sure, however, that no liberal Cath- 
olic will charge us with retaliation, 
either on account of the illustrations 
given on this page, representing some 
peculiar features of papacy in Rome, 
or because of what we may have to 
say about some distinctive charac- 
teristics of papal worship. 

As to our illustrations, we desire 
to direct attention to a single feature 
of the Roman Catholic Church more 
characteristic of it than any other— 
namely, the dramatic character of its 
worship. To the primitive church 
Christianity was an all-absorbing re- 
ality. With the exception of its two 
great sacraments—Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper—there was in its 
whole system of worship no dramat- 
ic representation ; and: it was. the 
vital significance of these sacraments, 
and not their impressiveness as an 
appeal to the senses, which sustained 
them and gave them their import- 
ance. Hitherto the worship of all 
the world—including the Jewish— 
had, in its outward expression, con- 
sisted exclusively of dramatic repre- 
sentations. The pomp of temple 
ceremonies, of sacrifices, and of pro- 
cessions, and the symbolism of secret 
mysteries is the sum of all that is 
known of human religions before the 
Christian era. Systems of philoso- 
phy there had been, inculcating mor- 
al doctrines affecting the problem of 
human life; but of these doctrines 
not a whisper was ever heard within 
the temple walls of Pagandom, not 
a hint given either in secret symbol 
or within the entire circle of pon- 
tifical rites. If the gods seemed un- 
kind they were feared and, it would 
appear, almost hated ; but the priest- 
ly order, with sacrifices and solemn 
ineantations, stood between the ig- 
morant people and the divine wrath. 
Af health prevailed and harvests were 
abundant, then went up the pans 

‘of the :people—their Pagan 7e De- 
ums, In such a state of affairs the 
priests, of necessity, were predomin- 
ant over kings and peoples alike. ‘To 
satisfy the religious cravings of men, 
and in answer to their cryings out 
after God, they flung in their faces 
images and doubtful oracles, and all 
the while kept up their unending 
pomp of ceremonies, orgies, and 
processions. 

Christianity overturned all this. 
Through the crucified Saviour hu- 
man fear and hope both found a 


resting-place in the doctrine of the - 


~ Atonement, which, if mysterious (in 
the sense of being inexplicable by 
any merely intellectual theory), was 
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not therefore any the less significant. 
meaning of this gigantic revolu- 
tion may be summed up in the fact 
that a system of vital Rectiting dis- 
placed a system of dramatic show. 

Now in the primitive church this 
system of Christian truth, or doc- 
trine, maintained its original prom- 
inence. This continued to*be -the 
case until the Church began to aim 
at political power through the’ con- 
version of the outlying hordes. of 
heathen upon her borders.’ Then 
it’ was that Christendom began to 
mean more than Christianity. The 
Church became infatuated with mis- 
sionary zeal. She proselyted whole 
nations at once, baptizing untaught 
savages by tribes, and with one sweep 
of her mantle sought to draw within 
her bosom the entire world. The 
result was what might have been an- 
ticipated. Christian education hav- 
ing been discarded as a preliminary to 
adoption into the Christian Church, 
at length came to be neglected, and 
finally to be deprecated. Swallow- 
ing at one gulp the mass of heathen 
darkness which surrounded her, the 
Church was attacked with the terri- 
ble disease of indigestidy. Her own 
light, wasted in*all this darkness, 
grew dim. She descended to a low- 
er plane of action, laid aside her 
brightest weapons of warfare, forgot 
that in the great bédy of Christian 
doctrine was her everlasting might, 
and resorted to those tricks of priest- 
craft and those hollow dramatic shows 
upon which the religions of the Pa- 
gan world had depended for their 
power over men. 

Protestantism in the’ sixteenth 
century was'simply a revival of 
primitive Christianity, a resurrection 
of the simple faith of the apostles, an 

from the tenting mum- 
meries of the Church to the mighty 
doctrines which were the seal alike 
of her divinity and of her permanent 
power. From the rise of Protest- 
antism Christian education has flour- 
ished. Room has been given to the 
haman intellect. The largest devel- 
opments of science and the mechanic 
arts have not been found to disturb 
either the purity or strength of Cliris- 
tian faith. 

But during the four centuries in 
which Protestantism has been devel- 
oping the real powers of Christianity 
for human weal and salvation the 
Roman Catholic ‘Church: has ‘in’ her 
modes of working remained ' essen- 
tially the same as’in the, Dark: Ages ; 
losing, indeed, year by year, her hold 
upon temporal empire and her pow- 
er to compel ignorance, but retain- 
ing her former spirit. df ‘intolerance. 
There is much that is. beautiful “and 
impressive in her worship} but spir- 
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“final significance is lost in a mere appeal to the 


The structure of Romanism still re- 
tnains what it has been for.ages—a grand spec- 
tucular drama. There may be something very 
utieeting and beautiful in the Pope's annually- 
repeated custom of washing the feet of a dozen 
men to represent Christ’s memorable act of wash- 
ing his disciples’ feet. Judas also may be rep- 
resented there with his bag. But what else is it 
but a play? Or is it looked upon by the specta- 
tors in any other light? ‘The illustration which 
we give on page 197 is another similar case. <A 
little child, at the festival of the Epiphany, 
preaches a sermon to the learned papal doctors, 
tu represent Christ's teaching of the doctors im 
the Jewish temple: It is a beautiful picture, but 
what else? Does not every body know that 


child has first learned its lesson from the doctors 


themselves? And. if.we do not mistake, there 
nust be some among the spectators who could 
wish that it was rea//y the child Jesus who was 
preaching! 

We are not writing in a spirit of intolerance. 
The fact is, the intolerance is all on the other 


side. If you or I, reader, happen to be in Rome, 
we must consent to worship God after this spec- 
tacular fashion, or not engage in public worship 


at all. No other style of religion is tolerated in 


Iiome. We would not even be allowed a Chris- 
tian burial there, except after the Roman Cath- 
olic torm., 


BIRDS OF PREY. 


By the Author of *‘ Lady Audley's Secret,”’ etc. 


Gook EEX.—Weaping up Riches 


CHAPTER IX. * 
MR. SHELDON ON THE WATCH. 


Mr. Suetpon had occasion to see Captain 
Yaget early the following day, and questioned 
him closely about his protégé’s movements. He 
had found Valentine a very useful tool in sundry 
intricate transactions of the commercial kind, and 
he expected his tools to be ready for his service. 
Hie was therefore considerably annoyed by Valen- 
tine’s abrupt departure. 

‘*] think young Hawkehurst might have 
told me he was going out of town,” he said. 
‘* What the deuce has taken him off in such a 
hurry ?” 

“Ile is going to see some mysterious old aunt 
at Dorking, from whom he seems to expect 
the Captain answered, carelessly. ‘+I 
‘jare say I can do what you want, Sheldon.” 

“Very likely. But how comes that young 
fellow to have an aunt at Dorking? I fancy 
ive heard him say he was without a relative or 
a triend in the world—always excepting your- 
self.”’ 

‘The atint may be angther exception; some 
poor old soul that he’s half ashamed to own, I 
dare say—the inmate of an alms-house, perhaps. 
Val’s expectations may be limited to a few 
pounds hoarded in a china tea-pot.” 

‘*T should have thought Hawkehurst the last 
man in the world to care about looking after that 
surt of thing. I could have given him plenty 
to do if he had stopped in town. He and my 
brother George are uncommonly intimate, by- 
the-by,”” added Mr. Sheldon, meditatively. It 
was his habit to be rather distrustful of his 
brother, and of all his brother’s acquaintance. 
‘I suppose you can give me Hawkehurst’s ad- 
dress, in case I shonld want to write to him ?” 
he said. 

‘*He told me to send my letters to the post- 
office, Dorking,” answered the Captain, {which 
really looks as if the aunt's residence were some- 
thing in the way of an alms-house.” ; 

No more was said about Valentine’s departure. 
Captain Paget concladed his business with ‘his 
patron and departed, leaving the stock-broker 
leaning forward upon his desk in a thoughtful 
uttitude and scribbling purposeless figures upon 
his blotting-paper. 

**'There’s something queer in this young man 
running away fronmrtown; there’s some mystifi- 
cation somewhere,” he thought. ** He has got 
scone to Dorking, or he would scarcely have told 
Lotta that he was going a hundred-and-fifty 
miles from town. He would be likely to be 
taken off his guard by her questions, and would 
tell the truth. I wonder whether Paget is in the 
secret. His manner seemed open enough; but 
that sort of man ¢an pretend any thing. I’ve 
noticed that he and George have been very con- 
fidential lately. I wonder whether there’s any 
uuderhand game on the cards between those 


two.”’ 


The game of which Mr. Sheldon thought as 
he leaned over his blotting-paper was a very dif- 
ferent kind of game from that which really occu- 
>ied the attention of George and his friend. 

“Til go to his lodgings at once,” he said to 
himself by-and-by, rising and putting on his hat 
uickly in his eagerness to act upon his resolution. 
see if he really has left town.” 

The stock-broker hailed the first empty han- 
som to be seen in the crowded thoroughfare 
from*which his shady court diverged. In less 
than an hour he alighted before the door of the 
house in which Captain Paget lodged. 

‘‘Is Mr. Hawkehurst in?” he asked of the 
girl who admitted him. i 

‘*No, Sir; he’s just left to go into the country. 
“fe hasn't been gone ten minutes. You might 
a’most have met him.” 

** Do you know where he has gone ?” 

‘I heard say it was Dorking, Sir.” 

‘‘Humph! I should like to have seen him 
before he went. Did he take much Inggage ?” 

** One portmanter, Sir.” 

**] suppese you didn’t notice where he told the 
man to drive?” 

‘Yes, Sir; it vas Euston Square.” 


‘‘ Ah, Easton Square. I'll go there, then, on 
the chance of catching him,” said Mr. Sheldon. 

He bestowed a donation upon the domestic, re- 
entered his hansom, and told the man to drive to 
Euston Square ‘like a shot.” 

‘‘So! His destination is Dorking, and he 
goes trem Euston Square!”” muttered Mr. Shel- 
don, in sombre meditation, as the hansom rat- 
tled and rushed and jingled and jolted over the 
stones. ‘*There’s something under the cards 
here.” 

Arrived at the great terminus, the stock- 
broker made his way to the down platform. 
‘There was a lull in the day’s traffic, and only a 
few listless #retches lounging disconsolately here 
and there, with eyes ever and anon lifted to the 
clock. Among these there was no Valentine 
Hawkehurst. 

Mr. Sheldon peered into all the waiting-rooms, 
and surveyed the refreshment-counter ; but there 
was still no sign of the man he sought. He 
went back to the ticket-office ; but here again all 
was desolate, the shutters of the pigeon-holes her- 
metically closed, and no vestige of Valentine 
Hawkeburst. 

The stock-broker was disappointed, but not de- 
feated. He returned to the platform, looked 
about him for afew moments, and then addressed 
himself to a porter of intelligent aspect. 

‘‘What trains have left here within the last 
half hour?” he asked. 

“Only one, Sir, the 2.15 down, for Manches- 
ter.”’ 

“You didn’t happen to notice a dark-eyed, 
dark-haired young man among the passengers— 
second-class ?” asked Mr. Sheldon. 

‘No, Sir. ‘There are always a good many 
passengers by that train; I haven’t time to no- 
tice their faces.” 

The stock-broker asked no further questions. 
He was a man who did not care to be obliged to 
others for information which he could obtain for 
himself. He walked straight to a place where 
the time-tables were pasted on the wall, and ran 
his finger along the figures till he came to those 
he wanted. 

The 2.15 train was a fast train which stopped 
at only four places—Rugby, Ullerton, Murford, 
and Manchester. 

‘“T dare say he has gone to Manchester,” 
thought Mr. Sheldon—‘‘on some racing busi- 
ness, most likely, which he wants to keep dark 
from his patron the Captain. What a fool I 
am to trouble myself about him, as if he couldn't 
stir without meaning mischief to me! But I 


and George. 
to take up any man without some motive.” 

After these reflections Mr. Sheldon left the 
station and went back to his office in another 
hansom, still extremely thoughtful and some- 
what disquieted. 

‘*What does it matter to me where they go 
or what they do?” he asked himself, impatient 
of some lurking weakness of his own; “* what 
does it matter to me whether those two are 
friend}or unfriendly? ‘They can do me no 
harm.” 

There happened to be a kind of lull in the 
stormy regions of the Stock Exchange at the 
time of Valentine Hawkehurst’s departure. Stag- 
nation had descended upon that commercial 
ocean which is such a dismal waste of waters 
for the professional speculator in its hours of 
calm. All the Bulls in the zoological creation 
wouid have failed to elevate the drooping stocks 
and shares and first-preference bonds and de- 
bentures, which hung their feeble heads and de- 
clined day by day, the weaker of them threaten- 
ing to fade away and diminish to a vanishing- 
point, as it seemed to some dejected holders who 
read the Stock-Exchange lists and the money- 
article in the Times with a persistent hopeful- 
ness which struggled against the encroachments 
of despair. ‘The Bears had been busy, but were 
now idle—having burned their fingers, commer- 
cial gentlemen remarked. So Bulls and Bears 
alike hung listlessly about a melancholy market, 
and conversed tegether dolefully in corners; and 
the burden of all their lamentations was to the 
effect that there never had been such times, and 
things never had been so bad, and it was a ques- 
tion whether they would ever right themselves. 
Philip Sheldon shared in the general depres- 
sion. His face was gloomy, and his manner, 
for the time being, lost something of its brisk 
business-like cheerfulness. The men who en- 
vied his better fortunes watched him furtively 
when he showed himself among them, and won- 
dered whether Sheldon, of Jull, Girdlestone, and 
Sheldon, had been hit by these bad times. 

It was not entirely the pressure of that com- 
mercial stagnation which weighed on the spirits 
of Philip Sheldon. ‘The stock-broker was tor- 
mented by private doubts and uncertainties 


which had nothing to do with the money-market. 


On the day after Valentine’s journey to Ul- 
lerton, Mr. Sheldon the elder presented himself 
at his brother’s office in Gray’s Inn. It was his 
habit to throw waifs and strays of business in the 
attorney's way, and to make use of him occa- 
sionally, though he had steadily refused to lend 
or give him money; and it was his habit, as it 
were, to keep an eye upon his younger brother 
—rather a jealous eve, which took note of all 
George’s doings, and kept suspicious watch upon 
all George’s associates. Going unannounced 
into his brother’s office on this particular morn- 
ing, Philip Sheldon found him bending over an 
outspread document—a great sheet of car ,idge- 
paper covered with a net-work of lines, dotted 


abont with circles, and with little patches of 
writing in red and black ink in the neatest pos- 
sible penmanship. Mr. Sheldon the elder, whose 
bright black eyes were as the eyes of the hawk, 
| took note of this paper, and had caught more 
| than one stray word that stood out in larger and 

bolder characters than its neighbors, before his 


don’t understand the friendship between him | 
My brother George is not likely 


brother could fold it; for it 1s not an easy thing 

or a man to fold an elephantine sheet of car- 
tridge when he is nervously anxious to fold it 
quickly, and is conscious that the eyes of an ob- 
servant brother are upon him. 

Before George had mastered the folding of 
the elephantine sheet, Philip had seen and taken 
note of two words. One of these was the word 
INTESTATE ; the other the name HayGartTu. 

‘‘You seem in a great hurry to get that doc- 
ument out of the way,” said Philip, as he seated 
himself in the client's chair. 

‘*Well, to tell the truth, you rather startled 
me,” answered George. 
it might be, you know; and I was expecting a 
fellow who—” And then Mr. Sheldon the youn- 
ger broke off abruptly, and asked, with rather a 
suspicious air: ‘* Why didn’t that boy announce 
you?” . 

“ Because I wouldn’t let him. Why should 
he announce me? One would think you were 
carrying on some political conspiracy, George, 
and had a modern Thistlewood gang hidden in 
that cupboard yonder. How thick you and 
Hawkeharst are, by-the-by.” 

In spite of the convenient “ by-the-by,” this 
last remark of the stock-broker’s soundcd rather 
irrelevant. 

**T don’t know about being ‘thick.’ Hawke- 
hurst seems a very decent young fellow, and he 
and I get on pretty well together. But I’m not 
rs ‘thick’ with him as I was with Tom Halli- 

ay.” 

It was to be observed that Mr. Sheldon the 
younger was very apt to refer to that friendship 
with the dead Yorkshireman in the course of 
conversation with Philip. 

“‘ Hawkehurst has just left town,” said Philip 
indifferently. 

** Yes, I know he has.” 

When did you hear it?” 

‘IT saw him last night,” answered George, 
taken off his guard by the carelessness of his 
brother’s manner. 

** Did you?” cried Mr. Sheldon. ** You make 
a mistake there. He left town at two o'clock 
yesterday.” 

‘* How do you happen te know that?” asked 
George, sharply. : 

‘* Because I happened to be at the station, 
and saw him take his ticket. There’s something 
uuderhand in that journey of his, by-the-way; 
for Paget told me he was going to Dorking. 
suppose he and Paget have some game of their 
own on the cards. I was rather annoyed by the 
young man’s departure, as I had some work for 
him. However, I can find plenty of fellows to 
do it as well as-~Hawkehurst could have done.”’ 

George was looking into an open drawer in 
his desk while his brother said this. He had a 
habit of opening drawers and peering into them 
absently during the progress of an interview, as 
if looking for some particular paper that was 
never to be found. 

After this the conversation became less per- 
sonal, ‘The brothers talked a little of the events 
of the day, the leaders in the morning papers, 
the probability or improbability of a change in 
the rate of discount. But this conversation soon 
flagged, and Mr. Sheldon rose to depart. 

‘* T suppose that sheet of cartridge-paper which 
you had so much trouble to fold is one of your 
genealogical tables,” he said, as he was going. 
‘You needn't take so much trouble to keep things 
dark from me, George. I'm not likely to try 
to steal a march upon you; my own business 
gives me more work than I can do. But if you 
have got a really good thing at last, I shouldn’t 
mind going into it with you, and finding the 
money for the enterprise.” 

George Shgldon looked at his elder brother 
with a malicious glitter in his eyes. 

‘*On condition that you got the lion’s share 
of the profits,” he said. ‘*Oh yes; I know how 
generous you are, Phil. I have asked you for 
money betore to-day, and you have refused it.” 

Mr. Sheldon’s face darkened just a little at 
this point. 

Your manner of asking it was offensive,” he 


said. 

‘* Well, I’m sorry for that,” answered George, 
politely. ‘* However, you refused me money 
when I did want it; so you ncedn’t offer it me 
now I don’t want it. There are some people 
who think I have sacrificed my life to a senseless 
theory ; and perhaps you are oneof them. But 
there is one thing you may be certain of, Philip 
Sheldon: if ever I do get a good chance, I shall 
know how to keep it to myself.” 

There are men skilled in the concealment of 
their feelings on all ordinary occasions, who will 
yet betray themselves in a crisis of importance. 
George Sheldon would fain have kept his pro- 
ject hidden from his elder brother; bat in this 
one unguarded moment he forgot hims@f, and 
allowed the sense of triumph to irradiate his face. 

The stock-broker was a reader of men rather 
than books; and it is a notable thing what su- 
periority in all worldly wisdom is possessed by 
men who eschew books. He was able to trans- 
late the meaning of George’s smile—a smile of 
mingled triumph and malice. 

‘* The fellow has got a good thing,” he thought 
to himself; “and Hawkehurst is in it. It must 
be a deuced good thing too, or he wouldn’t re- 
fuse my offer of money.” 

Mr. Sheldon was the last man in the world to 
reveal any mortification which he might experi- 
ence from his brother’s conduct. 

““Well, you’re quite right to stick to your 
chance, George,” he said, with agreeable frank- 
ness. ‘* You've waited long enough for it. As 
for me, I’ve got my fingers in a good many pies 
just at present; so perhaps I had better keep 
them out of yours, whatever plums there ma 
be to be picked out of it by an enterprising Jac 
Horner. Pick out your plums fer yourself, old 


**] didn’t know who. 


With this, Mr. Sheldon slapped his brother's 
shoulder and departed. . 

**I think I’ve had the best of Master Phil for 
once,” muttered George; and then he thrust 
his sinewy hands into the depths of his trowsers. 
pockets, and indulged in a silent laugh which 
displayed his strong square white teeth to perfec- 
tion. ‘I flatter myself I took a rise out of Phi! 
to-day,” he muttered. 

The sense of a malicious triumph over a social 
enemy is a very delightful kind of thing—so de- 
lightful that a man is apt to ignore the possible 
cost of the enjoyment. It is like the pleasure 
of kicking a man who is down—very delicious 
in its way; only one never knows how soon the 
man may be up again. 

George Sheldon, who was tolerably skilled in 
the science of human nature, should have known 
that “taking a rise” out of his brother was like- 
ly to be a rather costly operation. Philip was 
not the safest man to deal with at any time: 
but he was most dangerous when he was “ jolly.” 


Book EV.—Valentine Mawkedurst's - 
Record. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE OLDEST INHABITANT. 


Briaok Swan ULuerton, October 2. 

As the work I am now employed in is quite 
new to me, and I am to keep Sheldon posted up 
in this business day by day, I have decided on 
jotting down the results of my inquiries in a 
kind of diary. Instead of writing my principal 
a formal letter, I shall send a copy of the entries 
in the diary, revised and amended. This wi]! 
insure exactitude ; and there is just the possilil- 
ity that the record may be useful to me hereafter, 
To remember all I hear and pick up about these 
departed Haygarths without the aid of pen and 
ink would be out of the question; so I mean to 
go in for unlimited pen-and-ink like a hero, not 
to say a martyr. 

And I am to do all this for twenty shillings a 
week, and the remote possibility of three thou- 
sand pounds! Oh, genius, genius! in all the 
markets of this round world is there no better 
price for you than that? 

How sweetly my Charlotte looked at me yes- 
terday, when I told her I was going away! If 
I could have dared to kneel at her feet under 
those whispering elms—unconscious of the chil- 
dren, unconscious of the nurse-maids ; if I could 
have dared to cry aloud to her, ‘‘I am a penni- 
less reprobate, but I love you; I am a disrepu- 
table pauper, but I adore you! Have pity upon 
my love, and forget my worthlessness!” If I 
could have dared to carry her away from her 
prim suburban home and that terrible black- 
whiskered stock-broking step-father! But how 
is a man to carry off the woman he adores when 
he has not the de quoi for the first stage of the 
journey ? 

With three thousand pounds in my pocket I 
think I could dare any thing. Three thousand 
pounds! One year of splendor and happiness, 
and then—the rest is chaos! 

I have seen the oldest inhabitant. Ay de mi! 
Sheldon did not exaggerate the prosiness of that 
intolerable man. I thought of the luckless wed- 
ding-guest in Coleridge’s grim ballad as I sat 
listening to this modern-ancient mariner. I had 
to remind myself of all the bright things to be 
bought for three thousand pounds, every now and 
then, in order to endure with fortitude, if not 
serenity. And now the day’s work is done, I 
begin to think it might as well have been left 
undone. How am I to disintegrate the mass of 
prosiness which I have heard this day? For 
three mortal hours did I listen to my ancient 
mariner; and how much am I the wiser for my 
patience? Clever as you may tancy yourself, 
my friend Hawkehurst, you don’t seem to be the 
man for this business. You have not the legal 
mind. Your genius is not the genius of Scot- 
land-yard, and I begin to fear that in your new 
line you may prove yourself a failure. 

However, where all is dark to me, the astute 
Sheldon may see daylight, so I'll observe the let- 
ter of my bond, and check off the residuum of 
the ancient mariner’s prosiness, 

By dint of much pumping I obtained from my 
ancient, first, his father’s recollections of Mat- 
thew Haygarth a few years before his death, and 
secondly, his grandfather’s recollections of Mat- 
thew in his wild youth. It seems that in those 
last years of his life Matthew was a most sober 
and estimable citizen; attended the chapel of « 
non-conforming sect ; read the works of Baxter, 
and followed in the footsteps of his departed fa- 
ther; was a kind husband to a woman who a)- 
pears to me to have been rather a pragmatical 
and icy personage, but who was esteemed a 
model of womanly virtue, and who had moncy. 
Strange that these respectable and wealthy citi- 
zens should be so eager to increase their store 
by alliance with respectable and wealthy citizen- 
esses ! 

In his later years Matthew Haygarth seems to 
have imitated his father in many respects. Like 
his father, he executed more than one will ; and 
like his father, he died intestate. The lawyer 
who drew up his will on more than one occasion 
was a man called Brice—like his client, eminent- 
ly respectable. 

Afier his marriage, our esteemed Matthew re- 
tired to a modest mansion in the heart of the 
country, and some ten or fifteen miles from U!- 
lerton. ‘Che mansion in question is at a place 
called Dewsdale, and was the property of the 
wife, and accrued to him through her. 

This house and estate of some thirty acres was 
afterward sold by the rev. intestate, John Hay- 
garth, shortly after his coming of age, and with- 


fellow, and I'll be one of the first to call you a | in # vear of his mother’s dcath. 


good boy for your pains.” 
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the oldest inhabitant relative to the latter days 
of our Matthew, 

Respecting his wild youth I obtained the fol- 
lowing crumbs of enlightenment. Id-the year 
1741-2, being then one-and-twenty years of age, 
he left Ullerton. It is my ancient mariner’s be- 
lief that he ran away from home, after some 
desperate quarrel with his father; and it is also 
the belief of my ancient that he staid away, 
without intermission, for twenty years—though 
on what precise fact that belief is founded is 
much more than I can extract from the venerable 
proser. 

My ancient suggests—always in the haziest 
and most impracticable manner-s-the possibility 
that Matthew in his wild days lodged somewhere 
Clerkenwell way. He has a dim idea that he 
has heard his grandfather speak of St. John’s 
Gate, Clerkenwell, in connection with Matthew 
Hhygarth; but, as my ancient’s grandfather 
seems to have been almost imbecile at the time 
he made such remarks, this is not much. 

He has another idea—also very vague and im- 
practieable—of having heard his grandfather say 
something about an adventure of Matthew Llay- 
garth’s, which was rather a heroic affair in its 
way—an adventure in which, in some inexplica- 
ble manner, the wild Matthew is mixed up with 
a dancing-girl, or player-girl, of Bartholomew 
Fair, and a nobleman. 

This is the sum-total of the information to be 
extracted in three mortal hours from my ancient. 
Altogether the day has been very unsatisfactory ; 
and I begin to think I’m not up to the sort of 
work required of me. 

Oct. 3. Another long interview with my an- 
cient. I dropped in directly after my breakfast, 
and about an hour after his dinner. I sat up 
late last night, oqgupied till nearly ten in copy- 
ing my diary for Sheldon—which was just in 
time for the London post—and lingering over 
my cigar till past midnight, thinking of Char- 
lotte. So I was late this morning. 

My ancient received me graciously. I took 
him half a pound of mild bird's-eye tobacco, on 
diplomatic grounds. Hc is evidently the sort of 
person who would receive Mephistopheles gra- 
ciously, if the fiend presented him with tobacco. 

I returned to the charge—diplomatically, of 
_ course; talked about Ullerton and Ullerton peo- 
' ple in general, insinuating occasional. questions 
about the Haygarths. I was rewarded by ob- 
taining some little information about Mrs. Mat- 
thew. That lady appears to have been a de- 
voted disciple of John Wesley, and was fonder of 
traveling to divers towns and villages to hear 
the discourses of that preacher than her husband 
approved. It seems they were wont to disagree 
upon this subject. 

For some years before her marriage Mrs. Mat- 
thew was a member of a Wesleyan confraternity, 
in those days newly established at Ullerton. 
They held meetings and heard sermons in the 
warehouse of a wealthy draper; and shortly be- 
fore Mrs. Matthew’s demise they built a chapel, 
still extant, in a dingy little thoroughfare known 
as Waterhouse Lane. 

On these points my ancient mariner is tolera- 
bly clear. They belong to the period remem- 
bered by his father. 

And now I believe him to be pumped dry. I 
gave him my benediction, and left him smoking 
some of my tobacco, content with himself and 
with the world—always excepting the authori- 
ties, or board, of the alms-houses, against whom 
he appears to nourish a grievance. 

After leaving him, I walked about Ullerton 
for an hour or so before returning to my humble 
hostelry. The streets of Ullerton are sealed 
with the seal of desolation—the abominati6n of 
desolation reigns in the market-place, where the 
grass flourishes greenly in the interstices of the 
pavement. The place has known prosperity, 
and is prosperous no longer; but although its 
chief trade has left it there are still some three 
or four factories in fullswing. I heard clanging 
bells, and met bare-headed women and uncouth- 
looking men hurrying to and fro. I went to 
look at the Wesleyan chapel in Waterhouse Lane. 
It is a queer little building, and bears some re- 
semblance to a toy Noah’s Ark in red brick. 
Tall warehouses have arisen about it and hemmed 
it in, and the slim chimney-shaft of a water- 
works throws a black shadow aslant its unpre- 
tending facade. 1 inquired the name of the 
present minister. He is called Jonah Goodge, 
began life as a carpenter, and is accounted the 
pink and pattern of piety. 

Oct. 4. A letter from Sheldon awaited me in 
the coffee-room letter-rack when I went down 
stairs to breakfast. 


“My pear Hawkeuverst,—Don't be disheartened if 
the work seems slow at first. You'll soon get used to 


t. 

“TI should recommend you to adopt the following 

tactics: 
“ist. Go to the house at Dewsdale, inhabited by M. 
H. and his wife. You may have some difficulty in ob- 
taining admission—and full liberty to explore and ex- 
amine—from the present servant or owner; but you 
are not the man I take you for if you can not overcome 
such a difficulty. I inclose a few of my cards, which 
you can use at your discretion. They show profes- 
sional status. It would be as well to call yourself my 
articled clerk, and to state that vou are prosecuting an 
inquiry on the behalf of a client of mine, who wishes 
to prove a certain event in the past, connected re- 
motely with the H. family. If asked whether your 
business relates to the property left by the rev. intes- 
tate, you must reply decisively _. the negative. ButI 
must remind you that ext™sme caution is required in 
every move you make. Wherever you can do your 
work without any reference to the name of Haygarth, 
avoid such reference. Always remember that there 
may be other people on the same scent. . 

“*2d. Examine the house in detail; look for old pic- 
tures, old furniture, old needie-work ; if you are luck 
enough to find the “oo furniture was sold wit 
the property, which I should think probable. The 


rev. Intestate must have been at the University when 


he made the sale; and a young Cantab would in all 
likelihood pass over his ancestral chairs and tables to 
the purchaser of his ancestral mansion, as so much 
useless lumber. It is proverbial that walls have ears. 
I hope the Dewsdale walls may have tongues, and fa- 
vor you with a little information. 

“3d. When you have done all that is to be done at 


Dewsdale, your next work must be to hunt up any sci- 
on of the lawyer Brice; if such scion be in existence 
at Ullerton. r if not to be found in Ullerton, ascer- 
tain where the descendant or descendants, of Brice, is, 
or are, to be found. Brice, the lawyer, must have 
known the contents of those wills executed and after- 
ward destroyed by Haygarth, and may have kept rough 
drafts, copies, or memoranda of the same. This is 
most important. Yours truly. G 

This Sheldon is a wonderful man, and a cau- 
tious !—no signature to his letter. 

I started fur Dewsdale immediately after my 
breakfast. 1 have made arrangements for board- 
ing in this house, which is a second-rate com- 
mercialinn. ‘They have agreed to give me board 
ahd lodging for twenty shillings a week—the 
full amount of my stipend: so all that I gain by 
my researches in the affairs of the departed Mat- 
thew is food and shelter. However, as this food 
and shelter is perhaps more honestly obtained 
than those little dinners which I have so oft- 
en partaken with the great Horatio, I will try 
to fancy a sweetness in the tough steaks and 
greasy legs of mutton. ©O sheep of Midland- 
shire! why cultivate such ponderous calves, and 
why so incline to sinews? © cooks of Midland- 
shire! why so superficial in the treatment of 
your roasts, so impetuous and inconsiderate when 
you boil ? 

A railroad now penetrates the rural district in 
which the village of Dewsdale is situated. There 
is a little station, something like a wooden 
Dutch oven, within a mile of the village; and 
here I alighted. ‘The morning savored of sum- 
mer rather than autumn. The air was soft and 
balmy, the sunshine steeped the landscape in 
warm light, and the red and golden tints of the 
fading foliage took new splendor from that yel- 
low sunshine. A man whose life is spent in 
cities must be dull of soul indeed if he does not 
feel a little touched by the beauty of rastic scen- 
ery when he finds himself suddenly in the heart 
of the country. I had seen nothing so fair as 
those English fields and copses since I left the 
pime-clad hills of Forétdechéne. An idiotic boy 
directed me across some fields to Dewsdale. He 
sent me a mile out of the way ; but 1 forgave and 
blessed him, for I shink the walk did me good. 
I felt as if all manner of vicious vapors were be- 
ing blown out of my head as the soft wind lifted 
my_ hair. 

And so to Dewsdale. Strolling leisurely 

through those quiet meadows,el fell to thinking 
of many things that seldom came into my mind 
in London. I thought of my dead mother—a 
poor gentle creature, too frail to carry heroically 
the burden laid upon her, and so a little soured 
by chronic debt and difficulty. I have reason 
to remember her tenderly; we shared so much 
misery together. 1 believe my father married 
her in the Rules of the Bench; and if I am not 
sure upon this point, I know for a certainty that 
I was born within those mystic boundaries. 
- And then my mind wandered to those nomad- 
ic adventures in which poor Diana Paget and I 
were so much together. I think we were a little 
fond of each other in those days; but in that 
matter I was at least prudent; and now the tran- 
sient fancy has faded, on Di's part as well as of 
mine. 

If I could be as prudent where Charlotte H. 
is concerned ! 

But prudence and Charlotte’s eyes ean not 
hold their own in the same brain. Of two things, 
one, as our neighbors say: a man must cease to 
be prudent, or he must forget those bewitching 
gray cyes. 

1 know she was sorry when she heard of my 
intended departure. 


8.” 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 
A Reat Brit.—An Irishman, passing through a field 
of cattle the otber day, said to a friend: *“* Whenever 
you see a herd of cows all lying down, and one of them 


only standing up, that one is sure to be the bull. 


MEMORANDA FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Be sure to have a “dreadful cold” when asked to 
“favor the company.” Cry at a wedding, but don't 
faint. Always scream ata spider. Drop your hand- 
kerchief when you are going to faint. Mind you are 
“engaged” if you don't like your partner. Never 
faint unless it is convenient to fall into the arms of 
the young gentlemen you love. Remember, it’s vul- 
gar n the extreme to know what your mother is go- 
ng to have for dinner. When you shopping, be 
sure to take your ma along to carry the bundles. 


SPIRIT SEIZURES. 


The-leading iron stores have been ordered to close, 
on account of the complaint that they all keep bars 
that are readily accessible to purchasers. 

The stocks of the principal epticians have been con- 
fiscated, as it is proved that people are in the habit of 
getting their glasses there. 

A seizure was ordered of a lot of liquor-ice owned 
by Mr. Todd, but failed of being executed, as none of 
the officers wished the reputation of taking a Todd. 

The horizontal bar and tumblers will not be per- 
mitted at the circus. 

A shipmaster who takes “ any port in a storm” will 
be compelled to tell where he gets it. 

-Arrests have also been made of the man who was 
intoxicated with success, and the individual’who was 
stagzered by the result. 

Tur First Weev.—The practice o1 smoking is of 
older date than is generally supposed. Every schvol- 
boy has heard of the Bacche o Euripides. 


A BACHELOR’S EPITAPH. 
“At threescore winters’ end I died, 

A cheerless being, sole and sad: 
The nuptial knot I never tied, 

And wish my father never had.” 


A gentleman who had built a small house in a se- 
questered part of his grounds for private study, showed 
it to a fr and, remarking, “‘ Here I sit reading from 


morning till night, and nobody a bit the wiser.” 


Diogenes was the original hero of the Tale of a Tub. 
Hie lived in one, and invented the hydropathic prac- 
of ** tubbing,” for it was habit to 
throw cold water upon every thing and every body who 
stood in his own light. 


Horse-taming is neither a modern nor a Yankee in- 
vention. Alexander the Great Rarey-fied Bueephalus 
centuries ago, remarking that “horses are like men, 
easily managed when you can put a good bit in their 


mouths.” 


Cupid, the God of Love, was the most perverse and 
mischievous inhabitant of Olympus. e tales told 
of the tricks played by him upon the celestial beaux 
are enough to harrow up the yo ay old 
bachelor that ever quivered with on at the 
nvise of children. 


Men may live in a crowd, but they must die alone. 


A PARCEL OF PROVERBS. 


Take time by the forelock—to have his hair cut. 

Follow your leader—in your daily paper. 

oe ae of the pudding is in the eating—a great 
deal of it. 

Never look a gift-horse in the mouth—lest you should 
find false teeth. 

The hare with many friends—was eaten at last. 

A stitch in time saves nine—or more nanghty words, 
when a button comes off while you are dressing in a 
great hurry for dinner. 

One man’s meat is another man's poison—when bad- 
ly cooked. 

Don't count your chickens before they are hatched 
—by the patent Incubator. 

Love is blind—and unwilling to submit to an opera- 


tion. 
First catch your hare—then cook it with rich gravy. 
Lost !—The buttons from a coat of paint. 


“That Tomkins is a most absurd fool. What d'ye 
think he said the other night while feeding pretty lit- 
tle Ina Darley at that jolly party? He said: ‘If I 
wish to represent the Assassin of Captain Cook, what 
delicacy will I present to Miss D.?” I walked away, 
but like a phantom he followed to baw! in my ear, ‘A 
Sandwich fl-hand her [*» Bother Tomkins.” 


An old miser, who was notorious for self-denial, 
was one day asked why he was so thin. ‘I do not 
know,” said the miser; “I have tried various means 
for getting fatter, but without success.” “ Have you 
tried victuals ?” inquired the friend. 


WINGLETS 

FROM OUR “ CORRESPONDENT ON-THE-WING.” 
Hora, D.C, 

Dear Weekly: 

I called upon the President to-day, and had a very 
interesting and instructive talk with him on the state 
of the country at large, and I am satisfied, since my 
conversation with him, that we know very little of 
his composition, as his vetoes and his other literary 
productions are not as good as hecan do in that line. 

I thought I would not call upon him at a public 
hour, but go early and secure a good seat. I accord- 
ingly rang the front-door bell at half past seven in the 
morning. An intelligent freedman-came to the door. 
Said I, “Is your Moszsin?" “ Who, Sar?" said the 
intelligent freedman. “Mr. Jounson,” I said this 
time, as I saw the freedman was not intelligent enouch 
to appreciate my little sarcasm. “ Yes, Sar; but he 
just a-shavin, Sar.” Said I, “ All right; then I'll see 
him, if you please.” “He don't see any body now, 
Sar; he not hab his breakfast yet, Sar!” “ Tell him,” 
said I, with an air of Brurvs to this C#sar—“ tell 
him I am a newspaper correspondent, and I want to 
have a talk with him, and to ask him some qnestions” 
—at the same time handing him a card that an ac- 
quaintance had procured for me, reading thus: 


| (COMPLIMENTARY 


C GA med the Bearer and hes 


| 
| TF, Slorence, 


Soon the freedman returned and asked me up into the 
Sky Blue Room. As I entered the President laid 
down his razor, but still holding the brush, advanced, 
and gave me his hand. After an exchange of courte- 
sies, said he: *‘I see you don’t shave, or I would ask 
you to shave with me; you will therefore excuse me a 
minute. In the mean time you may look over some 
of my vetoes on late bills proposed in Congress, that I 
have not yet sent in, as the bills have not yet passed.” 

I sat down in a rocking-chair and turned over a few 
vetoes, when the President turned to me, and asked 
me what was the name of my paper. I told him I 
was not an editor—merely a correspondent; that I 
was the “Correspondent On-the-Wing” for Harper's 
Weekly. “Ah!” said the President, ** those New York 
papers spend a great deal of money, and would do very 
well if they would only leave politics alone.” I replied 
that our paper was not a partisan paper, though it had 
opinions on politics. ‘“ Yes,” sakd the President, ‘I 
do not so much allude to your paper, as I appreciate it 
very much, and buy a copy every week; but I allude 
more particularly to the New York Tribune.” He asked 
me if I ever saw that paper. I told him I heard there 
was such a paper, but that I had never seen it. He 
said he had never seen it either. Hethought the Phil- 
adelphia Age the most enterprising paper published 
in the country; and that he always consulted that pa- 
per for his opinions on Congressional doings. He also 
said he thought the New York Cifizen was a good com- 
ic Paper. I was quite surprised at the President's 
sound and acute criticism on the public press. 

The President was by this time through his shaving, 
which had been somewhat delayed by our conversa- 
tion, and turning to me asked me if I had had my 
“eye-opener” yet? I told him I had, about ah hour 
ago; at which remark he turned his back to me and 
“emiled.” Closing the side-boafd door he took a seat 
beside me. ‘“ Nuw,” said he, 


ME BOM> YOUR HARDEST QUESTIONS.” 


Well,” eaid I, wivat do you think of ‘Sherman's 

“T hate all Bills. When I was first attacked with 
Bills I was a small merchant in the tailoring way, and 
have risen, I might say, like the goose from its ashes, 
from that to what you see me, and since I have been 
here I have been haunted day and night with Uphol- 


sterers’ Bills, Civil Rights Bille, Freedmen’s Bills, 
and,” added he, “since I know you like a joke, Bin. 

Said I, ‘Does your Excellency read the ‘ Winglets’ 
inourpaper?" “Obyes! It istheonly thing in your 
paper I do read; but,” continued he, laying his vetoing 
hand on my shoulder, “ young man, keep out of poli- 
tics: you see to what it has brought me, and I notice 
with alarm a disposition on the part of young people 
to form political opinions. My advice is, that we al! gu 
to work: our brethern and sistern in the South are now 
starving on account of the political opinions of the 
North, and though General Lzz has a couple of roosters 
promised him, they will not maintain him long, even 
if stewed; and to-day there are hundreds of familic« 
calling for chickens, and getting nothing but pork and 
hard-tack, which is not fare compared to fowl. 


THE CONFEDERATE BONDS 


are now repudiated, and the people are without money 
or Congressmen, Ii they could only vote and have 
elections as they used to do, they would not care so 
much about things to eat; but a chivalrous people like 
the South are not expected to go to work to raise 
wheat, corn, or bacon with their election privileges 
curtailed, for we know that the chief incentive to 
wealth and position in the South is to be sent to Con- 
gress. I was an Alderman, a State Representative, « 
Governor, a Congressman, a Vice-President, and now 
a President—there is nothing left for me, I don't plead 
for myself; but there are miany in the South that have 
never yet been, Aldermen, and I think of them, and 
this Military Reconstruction bill makes not only Al- 
dermen but Governors unnecessary, and a Congress- 
man is out of the question. We can not expect the 
South to sujmit to its administration.” 

“ Well,” said I, seeing the President had exhausted 
himself on that subject, “ what do you think of Bex 
Bouruer 

* Ah !” said he, “you have me this time—Brvire is 
one of those fellows that I never allow myself to think 
of.” Here thé President laughed, and asked me what 
I thought of Mr. Morrisery. I said, your Excellency 
will understand that I am to do the questioning : and, 
furthermore, I would not like to commit myself, as I 
purposed publishing this interview, if he had no ob- 
jections. He said he had none; but that he would 
like to be represented in 


1S OTHER CLOTHES, ~ 


as he generally dressed in plain black, coat of swallow- 
tail pattern. “Indeed,” continued he, “to crack @ 
joke, I consider a ‘swallow’ a great invention.” At 
this remark 


WE BOTH SMILED. 


After this ceremony was gone through with, which 
the President, I observed, did with great punctilious- 
ness, we rambled off into a less dignified style of con- 
versation, and with@ greater freedom and ease ft the 
discussion of the prominent topics of the day. Suid 
he: “Do you think Morgisexy a better man than 
Hexxwan? And what do you think of tie Govern- 
ment giving a million of dollars to the poor Southern- 
ers?” [said I thought he was, and that the people 
in the South who have money ought to do something 
for their own poor, and pot spend tens of thousands 
in establishing pro ips in colleges, and voting 
twenty thousands to hire lawyers for Jevr’s trial.. He 
said he did not think so; he thought he was an over- 
rated man, but that before the adjournment of this 
present Congress he wonld like to see some of Mor- 
RIssEY's powers exercised on the Radicals: and since 
Frernanpo had opposed the million-dollar feed be 
had prepared a veto for the bill, though before that 
he was disposed to think well of it, although he did 
not think a chivalrous people like the South would 
take a million dollars from the present Congress. 

At this juncture the breakfast-bell rang, and the 
President, with his neual punctuality, rose and asked 
me if I would go down and take a cup of coffee. |! 
excused myself, saying that I was paying four dol- 
lars a day board at my hotel, and could nat conecien. 
tionsly lose a meal under such circumstances. We 
parted at the foot of the stairs. He bid me good- 
morning, and requested me to tell the Messrs. Han- 
per that, if they published this interview, net to 
make any pictures with it—that, as a general thing, 
he did not like the cués that appear in the papers. 

This is the substance of my conversation with the 
President, as near‘aa I can remember; and I should 
say that, after a careful consideration, I think he is « 
man whose fighting weight is about one bundred and 
forty pounds, middle height, and wears no whirker+ 
and No. 10 boots, though he had none on at the time 
of my interview, as he prefers slippers, although be 
told me that he had a decided aversion to pump. 

I think if more was known of the President people 


would have a different opinton of him, as well as of 


Your own c.0. W. 
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THE NEW ORLEANS MASSACRE. 
Tue Committee of Congress appointed to in- 
stigate the riot in New Orleans on July 30, 

1 <6, have lately presented a report, giving a full 

history of the tragedy. It is shown by that rec- 

ord that the riotous attack upon the Republican 

(Convention, with its terrible results of massacre 
nd murder, was planned and executed by the ; 

\Mavor of New Orleans, and that it had the coun- 
ronance of President Jonson, without which it 
would never have taken place. The report shows 
tat the number known to have been killed was 
“8. of whom 37 were leval, and one disloyal ; 
43, all loyal, were severely wounded ; 98 slightly 
gunded, of were loyal, and 10 police- 
men. Besides these there was evidence, though 
not fully certain, that 1@ more were killed and 
“0 wounded. Of those known to be killed 34 
were colored, of the severely wounded 40, of the 
slightly wounded 79. Preparations for the mas- 
sacre were made under the shield of the munici- 
pal authorities for some time before it took place. 
Fire-companies prepared and armed themselves ; 
the police were withdrawn from their. posts, sup- 
}lied ‘with revolvers, and kept waiting at their 
station-houses until the signal for the butchery 
was given, and then rushed to the bloody work 
with a raging mob of rebel soldiers. The Mayor 
made no effort to stop the disorder, and the mili- 
tary commander was misled as to the hour of the 
meeting, so that he could not bring up his troops 
in timie to repress the outrages. , 

The spirit which dictated this terrible massacre 
of the Unionists of New Orleans ** will not down,” 
but continues to inspire such fury in the breasts 
of the returned rebels as leads them to desire and 
plan another similar slaughter. ‘The rebel ele- 
ment in the State and city has dominated ever 
since’ the riot of July last, and its influence and 
insolence has so rapidly increased as to threaten 
«a second performance of the same horrible char- 
acter. An election, deemed a fitting occasion 
for such an exhibition, was to have been held in 
New Orleans on March 1] dast. So determined 
were the returned rebels to provoke a second riot 
that General SHERIDAN was compelled, in order 
to secure quiet and give protection to the Union- 
its, 10 forbid the opening of the polls, and to 
order that &* the day of election be postponed until 
a district corftmander under the new military law 
-hall have been appointed.” General SHERIDAN 
as-since been appointed to this command, and 
the elections henceforth will be conducted by and 
under his direction. 


PLAYING FOR HIGH STAKES.. 


I fiss ANNIE THIOMAS, 
\uthot of 4 Denis Donne,” “ Walter Goring,” “ Played 
Out,” ctc. 


CHAPTER VIL 
KIN AND KIND. 


Ir was hard on Miss Lyon to be compelled to 
surrender her own judgment on a matter that 
wa> of much moment to her; but, on the whole, 
it was expedient that she should do so, and, since 
she could raise no insurmountableebarrier to the 
going, that she should go as amiably as might be 
in her mother’s train to Mr. Talbot’s house. Her 
sole aversion to the scheme, indeed, was to be 
found in the fact of ner distrust of Mrs. Sutton, 
and knowledge of Mrs. Sutton’s dislike to her- 
self. Mr. Talbot’s-hopes and fears, and déubts 
and sentiments generally, respecting her, were 
so many sealed books to this girl, who was gen- 
uinely indifferent te him. Hadshe not been this, 
there would have been another disquieting ele- 
ment added to her state of mind on the subject. 

When once Blancie had made up her mind as 
te ie inevitability, or at any rate the advisabil- 
ity, of a course, she never paused to question the 
superior propriety there would have been in pur- 
euing any othér. 4? the path she had taken 
proved more miry, and the briers and thorns bv 
the way-side more prickly than she lad foreseen, 
she did not pause to lament these facts, and to 
speculate on the superior advantages possibly 
possessed by the roads she had not followed. 
she only trod more carefqlly, and more untiring- 
ty pressed back the obstructions, without. ever 
halting to bewail what might have been. 

In this special instance she had to make up 
her mind without delay, being desirous of hay- 
ing some definite opinion of her own to advance 
when ste met her mother in the morning. Fell 
experience had taught Blanche that any hopes 
of a calm and well-balanced discussion of a plan 
with Mrs. Lyon were built upon sand. Mrs. 
Lyon wonld fluently set forth long rolls of agree- 
#ble and extremely improbable possibilities — 
sould hopefully first suggest, and then assert, 
and then proceed to presage a further train of 
fortunate events in the freshest manner. But 
the lightest hint te the effect that her cloquence, 
praiseworthy as it was in itsclf, had the slight 

rawback of being founded. upon slippery and 
untenable grounds. was sufficient to change the 
joy.straih into a dirge, the paan that celebrated 
her hopes into a piteous protest against the fate 
that was always less bright than she had antici- 
pated its being five minutes before; and the 
daughter, who was stoutly opposed to abiding 
alternately in a glittering palace of hope and 
a gloomy cavern of despair. 

‘« Tt will be useless to $k it over with mam- 
ma,” Blanche Lyon thought; “J shall never 
glean from her whether it will be well for me to 
fall in with her plans or, to oppose them.” So, 


in default of another, she talked it over with her- | 


self, and came to the conclusion that, since she 
could propose nothing better, and since her ob- 
jections to the plan were, after all, of a puerile, 
personal nature, that she would agree, and make 
the best of it. 


It must be understood that Mrs. Lyon’s knowl- 
edge of the world into which she had undertaken 
to introduce Beatrix Talbot was of the scantiest 
order; that her instincts were not those keen, 
bright ones which save their from the 
thousand snares laid on all sides for them in so- 
cial life; that she had never been known to do 
the best thing by intuition; and that all these 
facts were painfully patent to her child. Still 
Blanche felt that it behooved her to be passive, 
and she resolved that, as she had to bow to the 
inevitable, she would do it becomingly. 

In her own inefficient way Mrs. Lyon had 
armed herself for a sort.of contest by breakfast 
time, the morning after Blanche’s return. She 
had charged her memory with countless prece- 
dents that bore a pale resemblance to the case, 
and she had come to a comprehension of the 
propriety of keeping silence about her fondest, 
proudest hope in the affair. As in a glass, dark- 
ly, she saw that Edgar Talbot had that feeling 
which different women call by a different name 
for her daughter; and with greater clearness of 
vision she saw that, if her daughter suspected 
this, or even suspected that she (Mrs. Lyon) sus- 
pected it, the end would come quickly, and would 
be unsatisfactory to herself, and suicidal on 
Blanche’s part. 

At times it was given to this mother to have 
a mother’s insight into her child’s feelings, and 
this chanced to be one of these fine and rarely- 
occurring occasions. By reason of the little 
thought she gave to him, Blanche Lyon had no 
fear of being accused of *‘ following him up,” or 
of “throwing herself in his way,” or, in fact, of 
doing any of the delicate tactics with the com- 
mission of which women are so apt to charge 
one another.. The epidemic love had never 
shown itself in his case in any of the signs with 
which Blanche was familiar. He had been kind 
and considerate in a gentlemanly, distant way, 
that made no impression whatever on a girl 
whdse father had theoretically impressed her 
with the belief that all men would be (or ought 
to be) these things to her, or to any other well- 
born beauty. And this truth got borne in upon 
Mrs. Lyon’s mind some way or other, and was 
a very shield and buckler to her when the mat- 
ter was mooted by Blanche, who, in accordance 
with her plan of putting the fairest face on what 
must be, asked : 

“When are you thinking of going to Mr. 
Talbot’s, mamma ?”’ 

‘** Well, it will be very desirable to go there as 
svon as possible, Blanche,” Mrs. Lyon replied, 
with an important earnestness that would have 
been infinitely more amusing to Blanche if the 
lady who displayed it had not been her own mo- 
ther. ‘!Assoon as possible ; for poor Miss Tal- 
bot is quite alone—no one to see after her. I 
shall not be able to reconcile it to my conscience 
to deiay unnecessarily.” 

Blanche checked a laugh, and hazarded a few 
guesses in the depths of her soul as to the pres- 
ent state of the one to whom Mrs. Lyon designed 
to play the part of guide, philosopher, and friend. 
**] will be no hindrance to you, mamma. ‘Tell 
me your arrangements, and I will fall in with 
them,” she said, quickly; and when she said 
that, Mrs. Lyon felt a little disappointed, in that 
she had put on such trusty armor for nothing, 
and proceeded to raise a little cloud of obstacles 
to a departure. 

**It is utterly impossible that I can get away 
from here at a day’s notice,” she began, in a 
gentle, injured tone. ‘* They are nog like low 
lodgings—most respectable, and I will say most 
comfortable. I can not leave them all in a hur- 
ry, — if I thought them—as if they were—as if 

had—” 

** Certainly not,” Blanche interrupted, as Mrs. 
Lyon floundered hopelessly into a labyrinth of 
the mistiest meanings—‘‘certainly not. ‘The 
longer we stay here the better, I think.” 

** There it is,” Mrs. Lyon struck in, querulous- 
lv; “you're just like your father, Blanche— 
never satisfied with what I do, though I always 
try to do for the best.” 

** Well, mother, shall I say that the sooner we 
go the better ?” Blanche replied, good-tempered- 

v. 

“‘Ah! there you go from one extreme to the 
other,” Mrs. Lyon resumed, looking round at 
the walls and fire-irons, as if she would ask 
them to bear witness to the justice and truth of 
what she was saying—‘‘ always wanting to do 
things in a hurry, without weighing the conse- 
queuces—just like your poor dear father. ‘The 
sooner we go the better.’ It’s easy to say that, 
Blanche—very easy to say it; but I have to 
think and consider—and reflect.” 

Mrs. Lyon pronounced the last word as if it 
was something that differed widely from every 
thing else which she had declared she had to do 
—-pronounced it in a tone of suffering triumph, 
aud at the same time with a conclusive air that 
might almost have been the offspring of deep 
thought and decided conviction. Blanche was 
not deluded jnto supposing it to be this though, 
she knew it intimately. Mrs, Lyon presently 
went on: 

‘*T have to think and consider and reflect, as 
I hope you will have learned to do when you're 
my age. I am not going to have Mr. Talbot 
suppose that I am impatient to go there; and 
I am not going till I am perfectly prepared and 
can go there comfortably. You eat nothing, 
Blanche; what is the matter?” 

** Nothing,” Blanche replied. The matter was, 
that she was doubting her own capability not 
only of being a passive witness “of all this,” as 
she phrased it, but of seeing others sec it too ; 
doubting her own capability of suffering this, 
and determining that if Miss Talbot proved in 


_ the slightest degree to be like Mrs. Sutton she 


(Blanche) could not stand it. 

A few days after this the test commenced. 
Mrs. and Miss Lyon at Mr. and Miss Talbot's 
carnest request took up their abode in Victoria 


Street, and now the interest of this story com- 
mences in the meeting of Blanche and trix 
—the two women who were born to cross each 
other's paths, to pain and injure one another— 
to whose introduction to each other all that has 
been written has been but a preliminary strain. 

Mrs. Sutton had blandly volunteered to come 
herself and to bring her husband and Lionel to 
spend the first evening, and obviate any thing 
like awkwardness. She had made the offer to 
Beatrix in a sweet considerate way, that won 
Beatrix’s immediate acceptance of it. Miss Tal- 
bot had her reward when the time arrived, and 
with it Mrs. Sutton, for Mr. Bathurst accom- 
panied them, and Mr. Bathurst had in the course 
of a few meetings recommended himself largely 
to Trixy. The one drawback she permitted her- 
self to feel to the pleasure of his society on this 
occasion was, that Edgar was palpably a touch 
less than pleased to see Frank Bathurst. ‘Trixy 
would not permit herself to search for a reason 
for this almost imperceptible shade of differ- 
ence; indeed, she resolutely looked away from 
it when it obtruded itself upon her notice. Mrs. 
Sutton was less scrupulous. 

‘¢ Let ns hope that the kinship is a well-es- 
tablished fact, for they certainly seem more than 
kind to each other,” she whispered to Beatrix, 
while Frank Bathurst was pouring out a plaint- 
ive, low-toned reproach to Miss Lyon for not 
having replied to his advances toward a good 
understanding long ago. And Beatrix replied: 

‘* And why should they not be more than kind, 
Marian? I know of no reason ;”and ached to 
know that there was no reason, so far as she was 
herself concerned, and checked a little sigh at 
the speedy seeming defalcation of this man whom 
she had only known the other day, and tried to 
think ‘‘what a well-matched pair they would 
be,” and could not heartily approve them never- 
theless. 

They were a very handsome, bright pair—a 
pair that took to each other joyously and sudden- 
ly, causing Mrs. Lyon to undergo most wonder- 
ful transitions of feeling as she marked them. 
Mr. Talbot became a mere nothing in her esti- 
mation, and Frank Bathurst stood revealed at 
once as the fitting and proper man, foredoomed 
by nature and old Mr. Lyon to marry her daugh- 
ter. She almost deported herself haughtily to 
the Talbots under the influence of this convic- 
tion, and judiciously murmured her belief in its 
being a well-founded one into Trixy Talbot’s 
ear. 

So it came to pass that more than one heart 
ached and beat high and painfully beneath Ed- 
gar Talbot's roof that night, after they had sep- 
arated on the agreement of all meeting at Frank 
Bathurst’s studio the following day. 

No attempt has been made to depict what were 
the prevailing sensations of Miss Talbot and 
Blanche Lyon on this their first meeting. The 
external aspect was fair and pleasant enough, 
for they were both gracious-mannered women, 
with a good deal of cultivation superadded to 
their innate refinement; and it would have 
jarred upon their tastes to show other than a 
very smooth social surface. But they did not 
conceive and instantly develop a devoted attach- 
ment and enthusiastic admiration for one an- 
other. ‘To a certain degree Beatrix Talbot was 
in the place of power, and the half-conscious- 
ness that she was this may have been the cause 
of the shade of restraint which made itself man- 
ifest_in her demeanor two or three times—a 
shade which she strove to dispel quickly in her 
sunniest way, but which remained long enough 
for Mrs. Sutton to remark it, ahd to fathom the 
cause of it to a certain extent. 

‘‘There is something very incongruous be- 
tween Miss Lyon's position and her cousin; to 
which do you think her best adapted ?” the mar- 
ried sister kindly asked Beatrix; and Beatrix 
replied : 

‘*T won’t indulge in vague speculations about 
her;” and then immediately added, ‘‘ there is 
something incongruous in Mr. Bathurst’s cousin 
being about in the world in this way; it must 
strike them both painfully.” 

‘‘No, pleasurably rather; he is at once pat- 
ronizing and adoring, lord and lover—King Co- 
phetua on a small scale—and a gratified artist. 
Poor Trixy! your reign is over.” 

never commenced.” 

‘‘Indeed it did, and was not altogether inglo- 
rious; traces of your rule are to be seen in his 
studio; he has sketched you in for his Venus, 
and I don’t think Miss Lyon will succeed you 
there, for he would have so much trouble in 
idealizing her nose into proper proportion that 
he would weary of that type sooner than of yours. 
We will ask Lionel what he thinks about it. Li- 
onel!” 

Lionel came at her call, and listened to her 
remarks, and then declared himself incapable of 
throwing any light on his friend’s final election 
either in the matter of Venus or any thing else. 
In reply to Mrs. Sutton’s inquiry, ‘* Should you 
say he is a marrying man, Lionel?” Lionel an- 
swered, ‘*No, indeed; any more than I should 
say he is not a marrying man.” 

‘‘Should you like him to marry Beatrix ?” 
She whispered this eagerly, cutting Beatrix out 
of the conversation by the low tone she used. 
Lionel's reply was made in an equally low tone. 

‘*No, certainly not.” 


ng against him?” 

** About him, yes; against him, not a breath.” 

“If he does not marry Trixy he will that Miss 
Lyon, mark my words.” 

Lionel turned his head and looked at the pair 
mentioned, ‘* That would be better far,” he 
said. 

**Why so? you do know something against 
him, Lionel ?” 

**T only know that he has the germs of incon- 
stancy in him; the latest thing is apt to be the 
best in his eyes. If the shadow of a change fell, 


*‘ Then you know something about hin—some- 


Miss Lyon would either arrest it or be entirely 
uninfluenced by it. I am not so sure of Bea- 
trix.” 

“Then you'll all come to our studio to-mor- 
row ?” Mr. Bathurst exclaimed, interrupting the 
conversation at this juncture by coming up to 
them. ‘* Miss Lyon refuses to be considered an 
art enthusiast, but she is good enough to be in- 
terested in my works; what time will you come?” 

** Shall it be two?”’. Mrs. Sutton suggested. 

**It shall be two, and it shall be luncheon,” 
Mr. Bathurst replied. And then Blanche joined 
them, and recommenced the old game of self- 
assertion, which she had played down at the 
Grange against Mrs. Sutton, by saying: 

‘* Until I know whether or not the plan suits 
my mother I can say nothing.” 

“‘Nor I, of course,” Beatrix put in, hurriedly. 

‘< You can go with me,” Mrs. Sutton said, with 
a well-marked emphasis on the ‘‘you,” which 
completely excluded Blanche from the proposed 
arrangement. 

‘*Thanks ; but Mrs. Lyon will order my 
ings now, Marian,” Trixy replied, with a humil- 
ity she would not have expressed if her sister 
had not offered a slight to Blanche. Then Mrs. 
Lyon rejoined them with some knitting which 
had been specially designed for this evening's 
employment, toward which end it had been care- 
fully put away in the most remote corner of her 
largest trunk. She was acquiescent and anx- 
ious to oblige every one on the plan being moot- 
ed to her, and then she was assailed by sadden- 
ing doubts as to her being wanted. ‘Young 
people liked being by themselves,” she observed ; 
and then at once proceeded to qualify that state- 
ment by declaring that she “should not think 
of letting Miss Talbot and Blanche go alone, not 
for a moment.” 

‘‘Then it is settled, mamma, we go at two?” 
Blanche said, hastily. 
~ “If that hour suits Mr. Talbot and Mr. Bath- 
urst.” Mrs. Lyon was painfully anxious to pro- 
pitiate every one. 

** That is all understood,” Blanche explained ; 
and then they parted: Mrs. Sutton whispering 
to her sister as she took leave, ‘‘ Your duenna 
is a delightful person; your position will be a 
touch less ridiculous than her daughter’s—there 
is consolation in that.” 

“Thanks for offering it,’ Trixy replied, wea- 
rily. Then she had to give her hand to Mr. 
Bathurst. 

“You will see to-morrow what cause I have 
to be rrateful to you, Miss Talbot,” he said, as 
her great violet eyes met his rather reproachful- 
ly ; and she could think of nothing more brilliant 
to reply than ‘‘ Shall I indeed ?” ° 

‘* Yes, indeed you will; and I owe you anoth- 
er debt: you are the cause of my knowing my 
cousin at last.” 

** Ah! good-night!” Trixy evidently wanted 
no verbal reward for this good deed ; she turned 
away almost impatiently from his thanks to say 
** yood-by” to her brother. 

Presently, for the first time that evening,- Miss 
Lyon found herself near to Lionel Talbot. 

** May we see your picture, too?” she asked. 

**T shalk have great pleasure in showing it to 

ou.” 
é She laughed and shook her head. 

** No, no—neither pleasure nor reluctance, nor 
any other active feeling. You won't care a bit 
what we think—and you will be so right.” She 
dropped her voice suddenly in uttering the last 
words ; they fell upon his ears alone. 

He felt that he could not conscientiously say 
that he should be very much interested as to what 
they thought of his work; therefore he did not 
answer her for a few moments. During those 
few moments a slight transition took place in his 
mind respecting his interlocutor, and so he told 
her, honestly enough, that he should care for 
her opinion: ‘‘and you will give it to me, and 
me alone, will you not?” he added, earnestly. 

** So be it,” she said, lightly. ‘I have given 
the same promise to my cousin. I should give 
the same promise to a dozen men, if they asked 
me—and probably break it.” 

She looked up questioningly into his face as 
she put the probability before him. 

‘* As far as I am concerned you will keep it?” 

**] think I shall.” 

**T know you will.” | 

‘*¢ And you will not care whether I do or not. 
Praise or blame, it’s all alike to you, Mr. Bath- 
urst says.” 

‘* And as a rule he is right,” Lionel replied, 
laughing; and Blanche felt for a moment that 
it would be pleasant to_be the exceptionally re- 
garded one. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


‘“‘WHAT ARE THE WILD WAVES SAYING ?” 


Mr. Taxpor had been feeling too profoundly 
dissatisfied with himself and the result of his 
schemes for his sister’s social well-being to take 
an active part in the drawing-room entertainment 
which has just been sketched. Absence really 
had made his heart grow fonder. The months 
that had elapsed since that time of their being 
together at the Grange had ripened his admira- 
tion for Blanche Lyon into love. From the mo- 
ment he looked upon her again—secing her there 
in his own house, sitting by his fireside as if she 
were at home—knowing that she would be there 
to say *‘good-morning” to him when he went 
out, that her welcoming word and smile would 
be a thing that might be his every night, when 
he came back wearied with the burden and heat 
of the day—the moment he saw her again and 
realized all this he determined to win her if he 
could. No consideration of fortune should stay 
him. He would just wait for some one of his 


| many important ventures to come to a successful 


issue, and then he would marry Miss Lyon, if 
she would have him. 
Six months ago he would not have inserted 
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this clause in his mental declaration of inten- 
tions. But now the doubt sprang into strong 
and lusty being, and would not be banished 
as a mere creature of his disordered imagina- 
‘ion, Six months ago he had very naturally 
-hought of Miss Lyon as a girl living in deep 
and rarely broken seclusion, as an intellectual 
ereature who would unavoidably contrast him 
favorably with other breakers of the same. In- 
sensibly he had presumed on the position, and 
had brought all his energies to bear upon the 
solution of the problem of how he should gratify 
himself with her society, and at the same time 
keep himself free from all suspicion of having 
any intentions whatever. He had played his 
cards well; but be began to fear that he had 
played them for other people, when Frank Bath- 
urst came in Mrs. Sutton’s wake, and, on the 
unassailable plea of consanguinity, monopolized 
Blanche’s attention—attention which she gave 
with a winning gladness that planted thorns in 
the pillow of the man who knew that his reputa- 
tion as a grave business man had prevented his 
vetting as near to her during long days spent to- 
gether as this gay stranger had managed to get 
in an hour by aid of a certain calm audacity that 
sat upon him gracefully enough. He compelled 
himself to allow that it was natural, fitting, and 
well that Blanche should be fascinated from him 
by a man so much brighter than himself; yet, 
withal, he could not quite free her from the 
charge of ingratitade which his sore heart 
brought against her. It was grievous to him 
that his Jove should have been the direct cause 
of her meeting with her cousin. And now his 
love was nothing to her, and her cousin would 
be every thing. 

So he told himself as he sat sulkily behind a 
magazine watching them, and being injured by 
them in every tone they used and every glance 
they gave. In his jealous injustice he would 
neither be quite one of them, nor would he quite 
set himself apart from them. It was not the 
least painful prick that he got that night when 
he saw that they were unfeignedly blind to his 
heing, or having cause to be, injured. It was 
ulmost a relief t him to blame Marian for hav- 
ing brought Mr. Bathurst to his house; a relief 
he sought to the full by censuring Mrs. Sutton 


, to her husband, who did care for it, instead of 


a 


~ to lierself, who would not have done so. 


have only Lionel’s word for his being a decent 
fellow,” he said, severely, to Mark Sutton; ‘‘and 
here is Marian taking him into the bosom of the 
family without hesitation. If I were you I 
would check it.” 

‘*He is related to the Lyons,” Mark Sutton 
said, by way of extenuating Marian’s last of- 
fense. 

‘*A relation they have shunned until now, 
when he is thrust upon them in my house by my 
sister. Marian will do as she likes as Jong as 
vou will let her; but I shall tell Lionel that I 
can have no Bohemians here while Beatrix is 
with me.” 

‘‘He has one of the finest properties in 
—shire,"? Mr. Sutton replied. ‘* You can’t 
shut him out on the score you have stated. 
Beatrix couldn't do better—and you want her to 
inarry well.” 

‘* Beatrix is much too sensible a girl to care 
for him.” 

‘*Perhaps you don’t think the same of Miss 
Lyon?” Mr. Sutton asked, laughingly ; but Ed- 
gar Talbot only looked moody by way of a reply ; 
so Mark deemed it prudent to turn the subject ; 
and soon after they had all separated, as has been 
told. 

It will be easily understood that the plan of 


Visiting the studio was a specially obnoxious one 


to Edgar Talbot. He was strongly moved once 
or twice to set his face against Beatrix’s going, 
and, by so doing, putting an end to the arrange- 
ment. But he remembered thatif he did this it 
would be usurping some of the authority over his 
sister which he had formerly vested in Mrs. Lyon. 
In his heart he called that lady a weak-minded, 
unreasoning, injudicious simpleton, for her ready 
acceptance of the invitation; and the full force 
of his own transparent folly in having given her 
the reins came flooding in upon his mind. But 
for the time, at least, he was bound to pluck 
what he had planted, bitterly as it pricked him. 
The authority he had vested in a foolish woman 
must be upheld by him for his own credit’s sake, 
until Blanche married him or marred him by 
marrying some one else. Ife was quite resolved 
now nothing but her own will should stand be- 
tween them. So, out of consideration for his 
own reputation of consistency, Edgar ‘Talbot 
placed no obstruction in their path to the studio 
the following day. Nevertheless they did not 
reach it until an. hour after the appointed time, 
divers unforeseen accidents und events having 
oceurred to delay them. 

In the first place, Mrs. Lyon had been smitten 
“ith a sudden doubt as to the perfect propricty 


“of taking two young girls to see two young men. 


Had she made known this doubt to Edgar Talbot 
ie would only too gladly have strengthened it 
into a decision against the trip. But one of those 
faint Instincts with which Mrs. Lyon was endow- 
‘cd in place of reasoning powers saved her from 
Colng the very thing that would have been most 
pleasing to the man she desired to please, and 
lost distasteful to her daughter. She argued, 
‘agaciously enough, that if she seemed to dis- 
trust herself and her own force of discrimination, 
that Mr. Talbot would very probably go and do 
likewise. On the other hand, she told herself 
tat “two heads were better than onc,” and 
Blanche’s being the only available head for the 
service Mrs. Lyon went and not exactly consult- 


cd her daughter, but grew conversational about 
the difficulty. 


"Une really hardly knows what to do, when | 


—— 


‘here are so many to think about,” Mrs. Lyon | 


“ommenced, going into Blanche’s room just as 


young lady had finished arraving lerself 


for the expedition. It was half past one, and 
within Miss Lyon's memory her mother had 
never achieved the easiest toilet in less than an 
hour. 

Blanche looked round carelessly, and saw that 
Mrs. Lyon had-not so much as untied her cap 
toward getting into her bonnet, also that she had 
a look of being what she herself termed “ flus- 
tered.” 

‘What is your difficulty, mother?” 

‘‘Why, I am not quite sure that I see the 
good of our going to Mr. Bathurst’s house.” 

‘<Tt¢ is.almost a pity that you did not say so 
before,” Blanche replied, quietly. - “ Miss Tal- 
bot is in the drawing-room, dressed, and waiting 
for you.” 

‘* There it Lyon answered, triumph- 
antly, looking round appealingly at the corner 
of the room as if she were requesting it to take 
notice of the manifold obstacles that impeded her 
progress through the world—‘‘there it is! one 
never can do what one feels one ought to do 
when one has to think for so many people.” 

Blanche began moving some of the scent-bot- 
tles on the dressing-table. It was a habit of hers 
to give her hands abundant employment when- 
ever Mrs. Lyon launched into the illustrative 
style of argument and spoke of herself as “ one.” 
She was always hard to follow on such occa- 
sions; she was specially hard to follow now. 

**Don't let me add to your difficulties, mo- 
ther,” Blanche said, patiently, after a few mo- 
ments’ pause. Her heart—no, but her fancy— 
was very much set upon this visit to the studio. 


' Still the game was not worth the candle. 


“I think you might let me speak of them, 
Blanche, without going off at a tangent in that 
way.” Mrs. Lyon used the tone of oppressed 
rectitude—a tone that is very hard to hear when 
the hearer knows very well that there is neither 
oppression nor rectitude in the case. ‘The scent- 
bottles and one or two other trifles were moved 
with celerity now; and Blanche sought to check 
her rising anger by speculating as to whether she 
should ever seem a wearisome, unreasoning wo- 
man, and whether she should ever come to con- 
sider life insufficiently stocked with real trials, 
and so fall to the manufacture of sham ones for 
the stupefying of herself, and the saddening of 
others. 

Whilé Blanche pondered on these possibilities 
Mrs. Lyon lapsed from the loftily injured into 
the familiarly curious tone. 

‘*[ was goingto say when you went off at a 
tangent” (this last, as will be seen, was a favor- 
ite form of expression of the worthy lady’s, who 
affected it partly because she had heard her mo- 
ther use it, partly because it had always irrita- 
ted her husband, and chiefly because she was 
hopelessly in the dark as to any meaning it might 
possibly have), *‘ Il was going to say when you 
went off at a tangent in that way, Blanche, that 
I think Miss Talbot is a little too anxious to go 
and look at the pictures. Pictures, indeed! stuff 
and nonsense.” 

“* Rather premature to describe them so before 
you have seen them.” 

“Which so? What?” Mrs. Lyon asked, la- 
zily; and then, on Blanche curtly replying, 
‘*'The pictureg,” Mrs. Lyon proceeded to set 
forth a lengthy statement as to how she had not 
meant them, and how if she had meant them, 
perhaps Blanche would find when she had ar- 
rived at her (Mrs. Lyon's) age that if-she had 
done so it would not be any thing so very fool- 
ish and ridiculous as she was sorry and grieved 
to see Blanche (like her poor, dear father) chose 
to think every thing that did not fall in with her 
views. When the act of accusation was read 
down to this point Mrs. Lyon grew a little out of 
breath ; and Blanche (feeling very hopeless about 
reaching the studio now) gently protested that, 
as she had not given voice to any particular views, 
there was a shade of injustice in her mother say- 
ing that she (Blanche) was deriding that which 
did not meet them. 

** But there, I suppose I must go,” Mrs. Lyon 
observed, irrelevantly, and with an air of mar- 
tyrdom, when Blanche ceased speaking. The 
well-meaning but irritating-mannered woman 
was in reality pleased and feebly excited at the 
prospect of the little expedition, which partook 
of the nature of dissipation. She was pleased at 
the prospect; she would have been disappoint- 
ed with the keen, fresh disappointment of inex- 
perience if the plan had come to nothing. Yet, 
withal, she could not refrain from doubting and 
demurring about it, in the hope of giving it ad- 
ditional importance. 

‘*'There ! I suppose I must she reiterated, 
as Blanche maintained the dead silence which is 
the sole safeguard such natures as hers have 
against domestic broils. ‘Then Mrs. Lyon made 
a little business of untying her cap, and finally 
conveyed herself out of the room with almost a 
smile on her face, and with the proud conviction 
at her heart that she had deported herself as be- 
came the guiding star and responsible person of 
the ‘Talbot household. 

‘The girl she had left stood motionless for a few 
minutes, and then lifted her head suddenly, and 
looked at herself in the glass. ‘*‘ What am I, 
morally or mentally wanting, that I let that sort 
of thing goad me jnto this?” she asked, as she 
gazed at her crimson cheeks and angry eyes ; 
‘*it’s only a surface ill-humor, only a habit of 
querulousness, only the result of long years of 
anxicty, care, and disappointment on an origin- 
ally mild, ductile nature; but it’s detestable ‘to 

The storm broke as she uttered the words * de- 
testable to me,” and she shivered from head to 
foot with the force of her own fury. For a minute 
she leaned back against the bed-post, putting her 
hand up to the eves that were blinded by the hot 
feeling which she would not suffer w well away 
in tears. ‘There then came to her aid the re- 


flection that this was a burden that must be 
borne; that it was in reality trifling (“I'd pre- 


fer a big woe for all that,” she thought), and 
that, after all, other people endured worse things! 
So the crimson ebbed away from her cheeks, and 
the angry light faded from her eyes; and she 
was presently the brilliant, beautiful, light-heart- 
ed Miss Lyon once more, as she made her way 
to the drawing-room, inducting herself into a 
pair of silver-gray gloves as she walked. 

Miss Talbot was sitting there, bonneted and 
cioaked, trying to read, and betraying, in the 
nervous start she gave and tried to cover as 
Blanche entered, a hardly-subdued impatience, 
and a consciousness of its not being well to feel 
the same, that told its own tale to her sister-wo- 
man. 
‘**T thought—I hoped it was Mrs. Lyon,” she 
begansputting her book down as she spoke; and 
Blanche saw, or fancied she saw, which comes 
to the same thing—that there was ever so littie- 
of the air of conscious superiority of place in the 
way Miss Talbot held her head up, and seemed 
to demand an explanation. For an instant she 
hesitated as to whether or not she should give it, 
Then—perhaps she sympathized with the impa- 
tience in some degree—she said : 

You must win your brother's forgiveness for 
mamma, Miss Talbot. ‘The position is so new 
to her that she was overcome by a sense of her 
responsibility out of all sense of punctuality.” 

Beatrix was softened. ‘‘My brother Edgar 
would forgive her readily enough if Mrs. Lyon 
fought off going altogether, I believe,” she said, 
laughing. Then a half desire to make a half 
confidante arose, and was checked, and rose 
again, and finally was softly encouraged forth by 
Blanche. 

‘“*T didn’t mean that brother. Does not Mr. 
Talbot—I mean I don’t think Mr. Talbot cares 
much for art, does he?” 

Beatrix shook her head. ‘*Not much. He 
said last night to me that he could exist till May 
without seeing the pictures, and should have 
thought I could do the same.” 

‘¢ He does not care much for art or for artists, 


_ does he?” Blanche continued. 


‘¢ Our own brother Lionel is one, you know,” 
Trixy said, as if it would have been the most nat- 
ural thing in the world for Blanche to have for- 
gotten that fact, though Lionel’s picture was 
nominally one of the principal objects of the con- 
templated visit. 

‘* Yes, I know,” Miss Lyon answered, hurried- 
ly; “ but I thought—” 

‘* Of course you could not think of Lionel as 
such an artist as Mr. Bathurst, your cousin,” 
Trixy interrupted, in a tone that was meant to 
be apologetic for Lionel. Before Blanche could 
retort, ‘*I should think not,” Mrs. Lyon came 
in, and the two girls were saved from further 
misunderstanding—for the time. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


‘‘Partence and resignation are the pillars 
Of human peace on earth.” 

So says the poet; and we would not deny the truth 
or beauty of such a blessed theory. But there are 
times—and not a few—when mind and body recoil 
from this placid view, and we catch the spirit of that 
other poet who exclaims: 

“But patience is the virtue of an ase, 

That trots beneath his burden and is quiet.” 

What is the use of striving to cultivate the grace of 
patience while your squeezed and jostled body forces 
its way through the boxes, bales, and barrels which 
encumber the sidewalks in the lower part of our city ? 
With apparent impunity every conceivable kind of 
merchandise is stored and packed up on the sidewalk, 
and pedestrians can climb over the ungainly obstacles, 
or go out into the street, just as they prefer. An at- 
tempt to make a passage through Beekman Street, 
for example, ié dangerously vexatious, and our citi- 
zens should have spirit enough to demand of the au- 
thorities that those who thus openly disregard the 
** right of way,” should be called to an account. 


A short time ago there was, in one of our daily 
newspapers, a pithy editorial, in regard to some recent 
geological discoveries in this city. We regret that our 
space will admit of but a brief quotation, but are glad 
tu do what little we can to place this interesting mat- 
ter before the scientific world : 


“The lovers of science will be interested in learn- 
ing that there has recently been discovered under the 
tertiary formation in the lower part of Broadway a 
singular stratum of rock, which seems to be gneiss or 
very hard granite, and is evidently an artificial struc- 
ture. It is laid in regular blocks, each one some six 
or eight inches square, and they are very closely join- 
ed, so as to resist heavy pressure. The upper surface 
of this singular formation is quite smooth, very likely 
from the friction of horses’ or camels’ hoofs and wheels 
of chariots or other vehicles of the olden time....... 
There is little reason to doubt that this remarkable 
artificial rock formation in Broadway may have been 
coeval with the Central American cities, the mounds 
of the Sciota Valley, or the Scandinavian inecription 
on Dighton Rock. But, whatever may be its age, the 
utilitarian spirit of the day already fixed upon it, 
and it is currently reported that it is to be used as a 
substitute for the Russ pavement, which was lost some 
time after Whiting became contractor for cleaning 
the streets, and of which no vestige has been seen for 
more than half a year.” 


It is an interesting and suggestive fact that there has 
been recently issued a Directory to Dogdom in New York 
and vicinity. ‘This Directory, including at least six 
hundred names, of course embraces only the élite of the 
canines; but it is a decided improvement on ordina- 
ry Directories, since, in addition t@ the usual statist- 
ics, it details various personal characteristics and pe- 
culiarities, and states what each individual is worth. 
For example: 

“Mite” Willard, Pierrepont House; value #250 
Smallest animal in America. Is carried in bis mas- 
ter’s pocket, and Se “Pharaoh's serpents” for 
amusement of the 

“ Bow-bow” Horton, Twentieth Street. A larve 
mastiff, very fierce and very faithful. Le has been 
known to seize an intruder by the leg, and, spite of «ll 
force and the bribe of the largest pieces uf meat, to 
hold the stranger firmly till the morning. 

“Gipsy” Haunt, Clark Street. A fine trick - slut, 
weighs about 11 pounds, and will sneeze at command, 
will lie as if dead, and perform a variety of interesting 
feats. This dog will never drink water except fr.m a 
giase tumbler. 

‘‘ Bow-bow” Leonards, Eighteenth Street. A tine 
Newfoundland, valued at $100. This dog is as strung 
as a man, and affectionate as a wuman. 


“Ki-ki” Worsham, Is trained to appear stupi 
while in reality he is decidedly intelli ht He itl 
follow a stranger, and seems to be easily enticed: but 
the moment he is touched by a strange hand his wits 
return, Worth $1500, 

‘“* Beauty” Henriques, Fourteenth Street, One of the 
handsomest black-and-tans in the city. Is a gem of 
its kind; $200 has been refused, 

“* Bow-bows” Beck, Bond Street. A pair of full- 
blooded Newfoundlands of extraordinary size. One 
thousand dollars has been refused for them. 


The above wt] indicate some of the peculiar features 
of this novel document, which we commend to those 
who contemplate issuing a new City Directory for 


1867. In connection with the above statistics it may 


be stated that regular demers in dogs are accustomed 
to board the pets of private persons, and give them 
medical treatment when sick, The bills for the medi- 
cal treatment of dogs often reach a high figure, $200 
and upward being occasionaMy charged. Dogs are 
boarded at from $2 to $4 per day. 


A horrid account of the result of certain microscopic 
investigations upon false hair is going through the 
press in various parts of the country. According to 
the authority o: a Russian professor 76 per cent. of the 
false hair used for chignons and similar purposes ih 
Russia is infested with a parasite to which he has 
given the name of gregarine. They are not easily 
destroyed. They resist the effects of drying, and even 
of boiling. In the conditions ofa ball-room the greva- 
rines.are said to “revive, grow, and: multiply by di- 
viding into many parts—so-ecalled germ- globules ; 
these fly about the ball-room in millions." Whether 
this new chapter in natural history is true or not, it is 
certain that much of the hair used for chignons is sup- 
plied by the poor peasantry of Europe. One class who 
trade in hair are the Burlakes, near the Volga, Per- 
haps some of our readers may not know much about 
this people. One brief quotation will give all the in- 
formation any one can desire: *“*When the Burlake 
goes out to work in the spring he perhaps puts a clean 
shirt on, but he decidedly never takes it off until! he 
returns home in autumn.” Room for parasites cer- 
tainly. 

Whether this waterfall sensation is based on fact or 
fiction it is to be hoped that it will have the much-to- 
be-desired effect of overthrowing the absurd deformi- 
ties which are lodged, tumor-like, on the heads of so 
many ladies. 


The Boston journals mention a singular case of pre- 
cocious crime. A boy of seven years old has devel- 
oped a striking aptitude for theft. having already been 
put in prison for it seven times. His last exploit was 
to put on a pair oi rubber boots and steal behind the 
counter of a tobacco-dealer, where he rifled the money- 
drawer of $18, and would have escaped with it but for 
the click of the door-latch as he went out. When 
caught he stoutly denied the theft, and coolly offered 
to be searched, The money was found under the back 
of his calico jacket, where he had carefully pushed it. 


There is one righteous man left. We do not know 
his name—nor just at this moment do we remember 
where he lives only it is within the city limite, and 
the following incident is true, Not long since a lady, 
‘*hunting for houses,” went to see a suit of rooms 
which had been advertised as “To Let.” She was 
pleased with them, and at once said she would take 
them, when she learned from the wife of the owner 
that the first refusal of the rooms had been given to 
another person. ‘* But,” eaid the disappointed appli- 
cant, “I will give a hundred dollars more than you 
ask for them.” The offer was refused. “™ Sut do you 
know you can easily yet more than you ask for these 
rooms?” ‘* Yes,” was the reply, “I told my husband 
he might just as well ask more; but he said hie con- 
science would not allow him to take any more.” We 
should like a photograph of that man. 


Integrity, also, still exists in the legal profession, 
rare as it is. The other day the presiding Justice of 
one of our local courts had an envelope thrust into 
hés hand by a man who instantly disappeared. The 
envelope was afterward found to contain $100 in 
greenbacks. This little circumstance did not pre- 
vent a certain liquor dealer, who was brought into 
court to answer for a violation ot the Excise Law, 
from being fined and sent to the Penitentiary ac- 
cording to law. And the confiscated money wil! 
doubtless be devoted to benevolent purposes. 


A pretty good story is related in the Mobile Adver 
tiser : At one of the colored churches, after the Sun- 
day evening services, the minister announced that a 
collection would be taken up for missionary purposes. 
The *‘sasser” was accordingly sent around. When it 
came back to the pulpit the preacher proceeded to 
count, the amount received, and among the fractional 
currency he discovered a ten-dollar Contederate bill. 
He looked at it for some time with evident disgust, and 
then took a calm look at his congregation over the 
top of his spectacles. Then, clapping the uncurrent 
bill upon the open Bible, with indignant emphasis he 
exclaimed: ‘“* Brederin, I put dis bill right dar on de 
Bible and let de Lord take care of dat man !” 


If the law in New York took up matters with as 
much firmness as it does in Paris, some of our shop 
windows would hesitate to offer goods at the same 
rates they now do. No¢iong agoa lady in Paris, after 
gazing for some time at # window where ws exhibited 
a beagtiful dress for three hundred francs, entered the 
store, pointed out the piece, and laying down a nute 
for three hundred francs on the counter, directed the 
clerk to wrap up the dress for her. With the most 
cheerful courtesy he brought her a box containing 
quite another affair. The lady insisted upon her first 
choice. Theclerk declined. The proprietor was called. 
He urged many reasons: it would damage his window, 
the second piece was exactly the same, etc., etc. The 
lady referred her claim to a lawyer, who decided in het 
faver, and she bore off in triumph, for three hundred 
francs, a dress that was worth nearly fifteen hundred. 


At this season doctors are looking for an increave 
of business; and as every trade must.live, the follow- 


ing hints may suggest the readiest meth f gratify- 
ing the fraternity. Persons who are pa to rheu- 


matism should wear thin boots, and be careful to keey 
them well soaked. A quick fever can be secured by 
leaving off over-coats. Neuralgic complaints are open 
to all who walk till they become heated, and then stop 
at the corner of a street and cool off by a genial chat. 
Coughs are free to all who will throw open their coate 
to catch the gentle south breeze. The ladies are such 
thorough experts we need only say that by abandum 
ing their cloaks and rubbers they will reach a grue! 
diet by a short cut. 


A Cleveland gentleman has kept a partial record of 
accidents from the use of kerosene lamps during the 
past two years. He says that early two hundred 
persons have been burned to death, and six million 
dellars of property destroyed. 
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FENIAN UPRISING. 


Tue second Fenian war in Ireland appears, 
like the first, to have suddenly come to an un- 
timely end, and all is reported ‘‘ quiet on the 
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THE FENIAN INSURRECTION IN KERRY, IRELAND—THE TOWN OF CAHIRCIVEEN. 


Shannon” and in Kerry. The anticipated battle | stony bowels of the mountains, where the red- 


in Tipperary did not occur, and the bands who 
made the various attacks at Cork, Dublin, Drog- 
heda, and Tallaght have disappeared, like the 
O’DoNAGHUE, either into the lakes or into the 


coats can not find them. The subject of the 
late efforts, however, retains its interest from the 
fact that other and more formidable uprisings by 
the ‘‘men in the gap” are confidently expected 
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by the sympathizers in this country, and full and 
reliable accounts of the Kerry County and the 
late uprising are looked for with great interest. 
To satisfy in some measure this natural interest 
we give this week two sketches of Irish localities 


FENIAN INSURRECTION IN KERRY, IRELAND—THE TOWN OF KILLOR@LIN, NEAR KILLARNEY. 
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made interesting by the late uprising in Kerry 
County. The town of Cahirciveen, of which 
one of these illustrations is a view, is situated at 
the head of the harbor of Valentia, the eastern 
terminus of the Atlantic Cable. It is a town of 
about two thousand inhabitants, and ‘‘a market 
for some of the best butter in the world.” The 
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THE GAME OF KENO.—Sxercuep sy THropore R. Davis.—/ Sze Pace 206.) 


which flows through the Lakes of Killarney into 
Dingle Bay. The deep inlets of the Atlantic in 
this part of the coast of Ireland afford great fa- 
cilities for a hostile landing. The mouth of the 
Larne was a favorite base of operations with the 
Danes, ‘‘the nearest representatives,” says a 
spiteful English paper, ‘‘of the Fenians.” They 


aspect of this place, backed by the majestic 
range of the Iveragh Mountains, is rather im- 
posing till one- gets into it, when the squalid 
meanness of the streets, with the bogs and bleak 
hills beyond the town, produce a contrary im- 
pression. We also present a view of Killorglin, 
near Killarney, at the mouth of the River Larne, 
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built a fort (the rampart of which is 4hown in 
our view on the left of the bridge), and con- 
structed vaults under it to hold stores, so that 


their countrymen, on landing, might not be des-- 


titute of provisions till able to furnish themselves 
at the expense and with the co-operation of the 
natives. 
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“FATHER! DON’T GO!” 


Trt there is a sphere of influence possessed 
hy every one, not even excepting the child, was 
atfectingly illustrated in the following incident : 

‘“Some years ago,” said the late BENJAMIN 
Rorcu, in one of his telling speeches, ‘*I was 
addressing # ~ublic meeting in the neighborhood 
of Avlesbury; and in the course of my remarks 
I endeavored to eaforce individual duty, and the 
right exercise of individual intiuence. There 
rat, on the front form, a fine-looking but weath- 
er-beaten railway * navvie,’ who paid very earnest 
attention to me. He had, sitting on his knee, a 
little girl about five years old. By way of re- 
futing the common excuse for indolence, I have 
no influence,’ I remarked that the little girl sit- 
ting on the working-man’s knee, in front of me, 
even she, had influence. The man, as if acting 
under some magic spell, jumped on his legs, put 
the child on the floor, and then striking his hand 
against his thigh exclaimed, ‘That's true!’ This 
singular interruption somewhat disconcerted me. 
The man, evidently embarrassed at what he had 
done, took his seat, reinstated his little girl on 
his knee, and again drank in the truths delivered 
to the meeting. As I was leaving the room this 
man was waiting at the door. I said to him, 
‘Now, my good man, tell me what induced you 
to conduct yourself in the way youdid?’ ‘Some 
time ago,’ said he, ‘I was employed on the rail- 
way, and was in the habit of going every night to 
a beer-shop, from which I seldom returned sober. 
I had,’ said he (with the big tear glistening in his 
eve), ‘at that time a daughter nineteen years of 
age; she was a dutiful child, with a warm and 
atiectionate heart. She used to come after me 
to the beer-shop, but she would never go inside, 
though I sometimes pressed her to do so. She 
would wait outside the door, in the cold and 
wet, until I came out that she might conduct me 
home. She was afraid, if left to myself, I might 
fall into some pit, or down some precipice, and 
lose my life. By this conduct, poor thing, she 
caught a severe cold. It turned to consumption, 
and she died. I -felt her death very much, 
though I still] went to the beer-shop; but some- 
how or other I never, after her death, liked to go 
that way alone, especially in the night; and for 
the sake of company, I used to take with me the 
little girl whom you saw sitting on my knee to- 
night. But one night,’ he continued, ‘I was 
walking along with the little girl, she holding by 
my coat-tail; and when we got very near the 
beer-shop there was a great noise within, and my 
little girl shrank back and said, ‘* Father, don't 
v9!” Vexed with her I took her up in my arms 
and proceeded; but just as I was entering the 
heer-house door I felt a scalding hot tear fall 
from her eyes. It went to my heart. I turned 
my back upon the public house. It is now 
twelve months ago, and I have never tasted 
drink since. I could not help getting up and 
doing as I did; but I hope, Sir, you will forgive 
me. 7? 


‘ 


A father bore upon his arm 

- A girl of tender years ; 

She shiver'd sadly with the cold, 
Her eyes were full of tears. 


I paused to ree why she should weep— 
A girl so young and fair— 

And why her father wore a look 
Of horror or degpuir. 


I did not need to tarry long 
Her tears to understand, 

For on a gin-ebop’s half-shut door 
The father laid his band. 


Lond was the wintry wind without, 
Loud was the noise within; 

But o’er them all I heard her words, 
**Ob! father, don’t go in!” 


He turned him sternly from the door 
And strode along the street, ~ 
Thanking his young deliverer 
With words and Etovee sweet. 


Strong were the few and gentle words 
The little girl did speak; 

But stronger far the silent tear 
That trickled down ber cheek! 


THE SPRING FASHIONS, 


Tur distinctive features of the present mode 
may be summed up in a very brief space. ‘The 
chapeau, which is still worn very small, is less 
extravagant in form, with a flower—generally a 
rose—and a few buds and leaves at the side. 
‘The chignon is worn much higher than formerly. 
Crinoline, where not discarded altogether, is very 
much reduced in circumference. The robe for 
the promenade continues to be worn short (and 
cut in points of one shape or another at the bot- 
tom of the skirt) over a jupon which reaches just 
to the ankle. ‘The paletot, which usually match- 
es the robe, is either loose and flowing or fitting 
close to the figure, with a band at the waist, and 
is generally shaped like the robe at the lower part 
into vandykes, curves, or leaf-shaped forms; oc- 
casionally it is en péplum, with a couple of points 
on each side, which, however, are never very 
long.- The trimming consists chiefly of narrow 
tringe, guipure, or very narrow black lace, with 
ornaments formed of beads or simple braid. For 
evening dress the robe @ tablier forms an elegant 
toilet for middle-aged ladies. It is made of gray 
silk, strewn all over with small gold-color fiow- 
rvs, or Of white satin trimmed with flounces of 

ite lace. It is worn with a chemisette of 
putted tulle, with lace insertion, the corsage be- 
ingy made high at the back and covering the 
shoulders, and being hollowed out in ‘front so 
that the points meet at the waist. The'sleeves 
are long and open; the tulle under-sleeves, which 
are almost tight, being putted, to match the chem- 
isette. Other evening dres-es are of taffeta; vio- 
let, mauve, or pearl-gray being the prevailing 
colors. They are made with frains, and have 
waistbands, the long ends of which are occa- 
sionally looped up. Upon the left shoulder a 
bow is worn, which fs fastened with an agrafe 


of pearls. The chemisette will be of tulle or 
plaited muslin, Ball dresses are made of white 
crape, ornam at times at the bottom with 
four biais of apple-green satin, each fastened with 
a rosette of fine white fringe, having a large glass 
ornament in the centre. Over this dress is worn 
a tunic of apple-green satin, trimmed with a 
similar fringe and with sthall white tassels. Oth- 
er ball dresses are of white tarlatan, trimmed 
with green muflin and satin, or of tulle, striped 
or spotted with silver or gold, and having an un- 
der jupe of white satin. ‘These dresses are gen- 
erally puffed from the waist on each side of the 
seams, and are trimmed with beaded or plain 


cords or with gold fringe. 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Fig. 1.- Walking Dress.—Robe of poult-de-soie, cut 
entirely on the biais, and trimmed at the bottom with a 
plaited flounce about 5inches deep. The outer sleeves, 
which are large and open, are lined with white taffe- 
ta, and edged with, a fringe of chenille covered with 
jet beads; a similar fringe arranged on the ¢o 
forms a square bertha. The inner eléeves of the ro 
are made perfectly tight, and fit close to the wrist. 
Chapeau of black tulle, with a cluster of deep red car- 
nations at the side; strings of ribbon edged with black 
lace, and closed together at the neck with a bow of 
carnation-colored velvet. 

Fig. 2. Walking Dress for a Young Lady.—Robe of 
blue poplin, caught up all round and fastened with ro- 
settes of blue velvet; jupon of blue and white plaid, 
notched into vandykes at the edge. Paletot of black 
cashmere, trimmed with black beads and fringed with 
chenille. blue velvet, with pendent white 
glass beads round the rim, and with strings of blue 
taffeta, edged with white lace. 

Fig. 3. Ball Dress.—Robe of primrose-colored satin, 
with a ruche of white silk with blonde at the 
lower part; upper jupe of striped silk gauze, cut on 
the biais and edged with # galon of white lobe-shaped 
drops. It is fastened ~ A on each side by an ornament 
composed of white beads. The bodice, which is made 
very low, is of primrose-colored satin, and is orna- 
mented at the top with a deep border of puffed white 
gauze; the sleeves of the ce are very short; but 
there are a second pair of sleeves to the robe made of 
striped gauze, and trimmed with white drops, similar 
to the upper jupe, which Vie behind and fall down over 
the back. he coiffure is & la Princesse de Galles, 
and is fastened at the€op of the head with a plain cor- 

comb. The necklace, ear-rings, and bracelets are 

likewise of coral. 
Fig. 4. Ball Dress,—Robe of blue taffeta, trimmed 
with a deep insertion of white silk lace between a nar- 
row lace insertion. The upper jupe is of white crape 
drawn up at the various seams with a narrow gold 
cord, at the bottom of which are bouquets of peach- 
blossoms intermingled with green leaves. The waist- 
band is of blue ribbon, ornamented with four bows 
with long streamers falling from them over the robe. 
The bodice has smaller bows of blue ribbon at the 
shoulders, and a bouquet of peach- blossoms in the 
centre. The coiffure is formed of bandelettes of blue 
ribbon, with a bunch of peach-blossoms worn on the 
right side. 


THE GAME OF KENO. 


Tuts game, which has of late attracted the at- 
tention of the police force in New York, is one 
of the most simple of the games of chance; in 
reality it is no more than the child’s game of 
loto with some trivial changes to make it inter- 
esting. A hollow wooden globe, swung upon 
two pivots, contains a certain number of balls, 
each of which bears anumber. Any number of 
players may engage in it at the same time, each 
player being possessed of a numbered card, for 
which he pays fifty cents or a dollar according 
to the size of the game. ‘This card bears three 
rows of five numbers each. As the balls are 
drawn from the globe the dealer calls the num- 
ber. The persons having cards with this num- 
ber thereon at once place a button or marker on 
that number. Who ever succeeds in securing 
five of these marks in a row calls ‘‘ keno,” and 
receives the money paid for the different cards, 
minus ten per cent., which the keeper of the 
retains. 


MATCH-MAKERS. 


Tue clumsy match-maker is a scarcely less danger- 
ous, though a far more respectable, enemy to the gen- 
tle craft than the coarse one. She makes it ridiculous, 
while the latter makes it odious, and it is ridicule that 
kills. She-is perhaps a well-meaning woman, who 
would be sorry to marry two people unless she thought 
them euited to each other; but the moment she has 
made up her mind that they ought to marry, she sets 
to work with a vigor which, unless she has a very 
young man to deal with, is almost sure to spoil her 
plans. This would not be surprising in a silly wo- 
man; but it is odd that the more energetic, and, in 
some respects, the more able a woman is, Jhe more 
likely sometimes she is to fall into this error. A wo- 
man may be the life and soul of a dozen societies, 
write admirable letters, get half her male relatives 
into Government offices, and yet be the laughing-stock 
of the neighborhood for the absurd way in which she 
goes husband-hunting for her daughters. The very 
energy and ability which fit her for other pursuits dis- 
qualify her for match-making. She is too impatient 
and too fond of action to adopt the purely passive ex- 
pectant attitude, the masterly inactivity, which is here 
the great secret of success. She is always feeling that 
something should be said or done to help on the busi- 
ness, and prem@turely scares the shy or suspicious 
bird. Many a promising love-affair has been shy oe 
in the bud simply because the too eager mother 
drawn public attention to it, before it was robust 
enough to face publicity, by throwing the two lovers 
conspicuously together, or by some unguarded re- 
mark. When one thinks of all that a man has to go 
through in the course of a love-affair—especially in a 
small society where every body knows every body—of 
all the chaffing and grinning, and significant inter- 
change of glances when he picks up the daughter's fan, 
or hands the mother to her carriage, or langhs convul- 
sively at the o'd jokes of the father, one is almost in- 
clined to wonder how he ever gets married at all. 
The ©xplanation probably is, that he falls in love be- 
fore he exactly knows what he is about. Once in love 
is, of course, gloriously blind and deaf to all obstacles 
between him and the adored one. But to subject a 
man to this trying ordeal, as the too eager match- 
maker does, before he is sufficiently in love to be 
proof against it, is like sending him into a snow-storm 
without a great-coat. The romantic match-maker is, 
in her way, as mischievous as the coarse or the clumsy 
one. She is usually a good sort of woman, but with 
decidedly more heart than head. She gets her no- 
tions of politacal economy from Mr. Dickens's novels, 
and holds that, whenever two nice young people of 
opposite sexes like each other it is their business then 


aud there to marry. If Providence can not ‘always, 


like Mr. Dickens, provide a rich aunt or uncle, it at ' 


least never sends mouths without hands to feed them. 
Let every good citizen help the young people to marry 
as fast as they can, and let there be lots of chubby 
cheeks and lots of Sunday plum-pudding to fill them. 
There is no arguing with a woman of this kind, and 
she is perhaps the most dangerous of all match-mak- 
era, inasmuch as she is usually herself a warm-hearted, 
pleasant woman, and there is a courage and disinter- 
estedness about her views very captivating to young 
heads. There is no safety but in flight. Even a bach- 
elor of fair prudence and knowledge of the world is 
not safe in her hands. We mean on the assumption 
that he is not in a position to marry. If he is “‘an 
eligible,” he can not, of course, be considered safe 
any where. But otherwise he knows that match- 
makers of the unromantic worldly type will be only 
too glad to leave him alone. And having perhaps 
been accustomed on this account to feel that he may 
flirt in moderation with impunity, as aman with whom 
marriage is altogether out of the question, he is quite 
unprepared for the new and startlingly unconventional 
“iew which the romantic match-maker takes of him. 
He is horrified to find that, ignoring the usual consid- 
erations as to the length of his purse, she has discov- 
ered that he and the pretty girl with whom he danced 
three consecutive dances last night must have been 
made expressly for each other, and that she has some- 
how contrived, by the exercise of that freemasonry in 
love-affairs which is peculiar to women, to put the 
same ridiculous notion into the young lady's head. 
In fact, he suddenly finds to his astonishment that he 
must either propose—which is out of the question—or 
be considered a cold-blooded trifier with female hearts. 
And so he has nothing to do but pack up his portman- 
teau and beat an ignominions retreat, with an uncom- 
fortable consciousness that his amiable hostess and 
pretty partner have a very poor opinion of bim. 


‘** Unequaled among the preparations of Amer- 
ican Chemists” Burnett's Cocoaine for the 
Hair and Florimel for the Handkerchief. — Zrue 
Flag, Boston. 


For brown discolorations, called Moth and Freckles, 
use Perry's Moth and le Lotion, prepared by Dr. 
B. C. Pexry, 49 Bond St., N. Y. Sold by ail Druggists. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


\NAUSEOUS 
D.D.& Ces MEDICINES D.D.& Ces 


* Taken without Zaste or Smell, by using 


Dundas Dick & Co.’s 
Soft Capsules, 


Containing pure Medicines of very best quality. 
Such as: 


Castor oil, Citrate ofiron and quinine, 
Cod-liver oil, Oil of turpentine, 
Cod-liver oil with quinine, | Norwegian tar, 
Cod-liver oil with iodide| And all other nauseous 
of iron, medicines. 
¢a@v~ Ask for Dick's Soft Capsules, and take no others. 
Sold by druggists generally. VICTOR E. MAUGER, 
110 Reade Street, New York, Wholesale Agent. 


Injurious Insects. 


Every one interested in Fruit-Growing, Gardening, 
or Farming, should not fail to read the PRACTICA 
ENTOMOLOGIST, published monthly at Philadel- 
phia, at only 50 cents a year. it! 


Infectious Agents 


Are found to exist in marshy and alluvial soils, in 
slaughter-houses, common sewers, grave-yards, and in 
places where a large number of persons are crowded 
together. It will be seen that they abound every 
where; city and country are alike exposed to their 
effects. If we fly from the crowded cuurts of the for- 
mer, with its atmosphere tainted with the effluvia of 
its excretions, we encounter miasmatic influence and 
consequent bilious remittent and intermittent fever 
on the rich, wet soil of the latter; and it ie an es- 
tablished fact that miasmatic influence, is a very fre- 
quent cause of Hepatitis. That it is capable of pro- 
ducing this effect through the agency of the morbid 
processes which it sets up in the system, admits of no 
doubt; for inflammation of the liver is one of the recog- 
nized accompaniments and results of bilious remittent 
and intermittent fevers. What then shall we do? 
Thanks to the labors and disinterested researches of 
a great public benefactor, Dr. McLane, we have with- 
in our reach preciseby what the exigencies of the case 
demand. Armed with Dx. MoLANE'S CELEBRATED 
LIVER PILLS, we may not only enter the territory 
of the infectious agent, but may abide within it, con- 
scious that by the use of the remedy the normal func- 
tions of the liver will be unrestricted, and that al- 
though we literally “walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, we will fear no evil.” 

ga Be careful to ask for Dr. McLANE’S CELE- 
BRATED LIVER PILLS, manufactured solely by 
FLEMING BROS., PITTSBURG, Pa. They are now 
to be had at all respectable drug stores. 

None genuine without the signature of 

FLEMING BROS. 


For the NEW GENERAL BANKRUPT LAW, with 
Forms, Explanations, and full tmstructions to Bank- 
rupts and Creditors to enacle them tc take the benefit 
of the Act without legal assistance, see new edition 
WELLS'S EVERY MAN HIS OWN LAWYER ana 
Business Form Book, The work is a complete guide 
in all matters of law and businegs transactions for ovy- 
ery State in the Union. 12mo, 550 pages, price $2 0. 
Send postpaid on receipt of price. Good Agents want- 
ed every where. Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 
14 Chambers Street, New York. 


SKERS.—Dr. LAMONTE’S CORROLIA will 
force Whiskers or Mustaches on the smoothest 
face or chin. Never known to fail. Sample for trial 
sent on receipt of 10c. Address 
VES & CO., 78 Nassau St., New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have recently Published : 

HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Ans- 
tria, Italy, Sicily, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switz- 
erland, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to July, 1865, and a Map embracing 
Colored Routes of vel in the above Countries. 
By W. Pruproxe Ferriver. Fifth Year. Larye 
izmo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 


ea Sent postpaid on receipt of Price. 


THE VILLAGE ON THE CLIFF. A Novel. 


THE CLAVERINGS. A Novel. 


MADONNA MARY. A Novel. B 


IF YOU 
WISH to KNOW ALL ABOUT 


WESTERN FARMING, 
WESTERN ORCHARDING, 
_ WESTERN TREE, PLANTING, 
WESTERN HEDGING, 
WESTERN STOCK RAISING, 
WESTERN FARMS, SOIL, 
CLIMATE AND PEOPLE, MARKETS, &c., 


Scussceise Fok 


“The Prairie Farmer’ 


IT COSTS BUT 


TWO DOLLARS PER YEAR. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY 
In a neat Octavo Form of Sixteen Pages. 


Address 


EMERY & 
192 Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois, 


CHEAP EDITIONS 
LATE POPULAR NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY = 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yors. 
By Miss Thackeray. 


Br 
Miss Taacxeray, Author of “The Story of Elizu- 
beth.” Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


By Anthony Trollope. 

By Antuoxy T 
Lopg, Author of You Forgive Her?" Doctor 
Thorne,” “The Small House at Allin »” “The 
Last Chronicle of Barset,” &c. With [iustrations. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents, 


By Mrs. Oliphant. 

Mrs. Ov 
Author of “The Life of Edward Irving,” Agnes” 
“Miss Marjoribanks,” “The Perpetual Curate,” 
“The Days of My Life,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


MISS MARJORIBANKS. A Novel. By Mrs. Orr 
puant, Author of ** Agnes,” “ Chronicles of Carling- 
ford,” ‘* Perpetual Curate,” “ Life of Edward Irving,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


By Charles Lever. 

SIR BROOK FOSSBROOKE. ANovel. By Cran.ts 
Lever, Author of “Tony Butler,” “Barrington,” 
“*Maurice Tiernay,” Dodd Family Abroad,” 
“ Roland Cashel,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


Harrer & Brortiers wil send any of the abhor 
Works by Mail, postage free, to any part of the Uniti 
States, on receipt of the Price. 


WV [ANTED, Agents. A few first-class agents to can- 
_ vass for a new Masonic history, approved by the 
leading Masons throughout the country. Agents w)!! 
find no competition, as no work of the kind has ever 
before been issued from the American press. G. ii 
Fxssenpen, Publisher, 114 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohiu. 


Mas. E. W. Surru, now residing in France, wil! re 
ceive five young ladies into her family to complete 
their education with her daughter, Terms: one thou- 
sand dollars, gold, per annum. Address care of the 
U.S. Consulate, Limoges, France. 


A SPLENDID OPENING AND SURE 


FORTUNE. 


SOMETHING NEW.—NEW INDUCEMENTS— 
NEW ADVANTAGES, 


Bartlett's Reversible 
Sewing Machines. 


The only first-class family Sewing Machines for use 
by Hand or Foot, with Patent Reversible Motion. 

Price $25 00. 

¢#~ Beware of Infringers and of Bogus Machines. 

Persons giving information of such will be rewarde!. 

All GENUINE tlett Machines bear the trade-ma: k, 
** Bartlett ryt | Machine Co., New York.” 

J. W. BARTLETT, Patentee; Principal Office and 
Salesrooms, 569 Broadway, New York. 


GOLD PENS. 
The largest assortment in the city. Send for circn’ar, 
giving prices and showing styles, Pens repointed, ‘wc. 
ymail. E.S. Johnson & Co., 44 Nassau St., N.Y. City. 


$12 5 PER MONTH and expenses. SHAW & 
CLARK'S 8. M. Co., Biddeford, Maine. 


DRUNKENNESS CURED 


Antipote. Sent mail for $1 by S.C. 
UPHAM, 25 South 8th St., Philadelphia. Circulars tree. 


HE APRIL NO. of DEMOREST’S MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE, with all the Spring novelties in 
fashions for Ladies’ and Children’s Dress, Entertain- 
ing Stories, Poems, and much other useful and inter-) 
esting matter, including full-size Patterns, Music, &c. 
Single copies, 30c. Yearly, $3, with a valuable premium 

to each subscriber. 

W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 473 Broadway. 


RICH, — AND RACY eight-paged I!luetra- 


ted Pa all of Fun. Cheapest a print 
ed. Only cents a year, and valuable gift to every 
subscriber worth from $1 to $25. Subscribe NOW. 


Only 50 cents, or specimen for 10 cents. Address 
STAR SPANGLED BANNER, Hinsdale, N.'H. 


RS. HAUGHTON, BELTER & HADFIELD, =). 
Broadway, N. Y. (Dr. G. Hadfield, Cincinnati, U.), 
ilepey, St. Vitus’s Dance, Spasms, sy, Chronic 
eewetiion Spinal Curvatures, Softening of the 
Brain, &c. Send for our Circular. & 


ATENT METALLIC POCKET TIMEKEEPE!. 
Indispensable to every body. Rights valuable. 
Agents wanted. Sent free by inclosing $1 50 to Nor- 
cross Manvractunine Co., 208 Broadway, New York. 


Black Crook Dancing Girls, pictures beautifully co!- 
ored, 8 for $1. W.C. Wemyss, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 


No Pianist will Fail to Admit 


That of the hundreds of Books of Instruction {in 
Pinno-Forte Music published, RICHARDSON’S 
METHOD takes the lead. Twenty-five thousand 
Copies of Richardson's New Method are sold every 
year. It is adapted alike to the youngest and to the 
oldest; tu the beginner. for first lessons, and to the 
amateur, for ow? practice. Price $3 75. OLIVEN 
DITSON & CO., Publishers, Boston. ‘ 
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INT 


The Church Union. 
A NEW WEEKLY 
Devoted to the Unity of the Church. 


«By one Spirit we are all baptized into one body.” 
BOND OF UNION. 


We,.the undersigned, believers in the doctrines of the 
Holy Scriptures as set forth in the Apostles’ and Ni- 
wne Creeds, do hereby pledge ourselves to secure, under 
God, an ¢ communion, and the recognition of one 
Getaetioal ministry, by the inlerchange of pulpita, thus 
t» make visible the unity of the Church. 

And we furthermore solemnly pledge ourselves to stand 
by each other in securing these ends, . 


— 


e principles upon which this paper is conducted 
by the above Bond of Jnion. 

1. It will advocate entire and unqualified freedom 
fthrougheut the Church of Christ; claiming that the 
table of the Lord is free to all the Lord's people; that 
the pulpit of His gospel is free to all His true preach- 
ers, and that oer eee of His kingdom is the 
prerogative of all His saints; and that the rights of 
that kingdom, which is not of this world, are as equal 
aud inalienable to every subject, as are civil rights in 
the State. 

II. We believe that the same unity may be retained 
or greater unity may be realized, consistent with the 
foregoing ideas of Freedom, over all the Church Cath- 
olic, than that which now exists in the most perfectly- 
organized sect of that Church. 

Il, We shall preach the great verities of the Cross, 
and endeavor to turn all eyes to the Lamb of God, who 
teketh away the sins of the , as the only hope 
of any reform in Church or in State. Not a practical 
evil in Church or in State shall be winked at by us. 
Point it out to us, and show us that it is an evil, and 
we will, regardless of all conseqnences to our constitu- 
ency, oe patronage of this paper, lift up our voice 

rainst it. 
Orsold by American News Company and by News 
Tiealers throughout New York, Brooklyn, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis. 


Address or Carren Unton 
103 Fulton St., New York City. 


AMERICAN 
(WALTHAM) 


WATCHES. 


We claim and are prepared to prove that the Amer- 
fan Watches manufactured at Waltham, Massachu- 
setts, are not only equal but far superior to the watches 
of England, Switzerland, ond France. We also claim 
that they are CHEAPER, MORE ACCURATE, MORE 
DURABLE, and more easily kept in order and repair- 
ed than any other watches in the market. 

Because in each one of the very numerous parts of 
which a watch is made up we attain, by mechanical 
power, nearly absolute mathematical precision and uni- 
formity, making every watch of any one style a trne 
copy of its model. 

This similarity in structure reduces the cost of pro- 
dnction; it secures uniformity in results; it infalli- 
bly perpetuates and diffuses any excellence that may be 
ence achieved, and makes it easy to repair any injury 
sustained, or replace any part that may be lost or de- 
stroyed. 

In addition to these mechanical advantages, our 
Watches are sinfaler in structure, and therefore stron- 
ger and less likely to be injured than foreign watches. 


How THREY RUN 
THe Hargpest Trrats WATCHES CAN HAVE 18 
SHOWN BY THE FOLLOWING LeTTER: 


PENN. RAILROAD COMPANY. 
Orrick oF THE GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, 


A.toona, Pa., Dec. 15, 1866. 

CENTLEMEN,—THE WATCHES MANUFAC- 
TURED BY YOU HAVE BEEN IN USE ON THIS 
RAILROAD FOR SEVERAL YEARS BY OUR EN. 
GINEMEN, TO WILIOM WE FURNISH WATCHES 
AS PART OF OUR EQUIPMENT. THERE ARE 
NOW BOME THREE HUNDRED OF THEM CAR- 
RIED ON OUR LINE, AND WE CONSIDER THEM 
GUOD AND RELIABLE TIMEKEEPERS. INDEED, 
IMAVE GREAT SATISFACTION IN SAYING YOUR 
WATCHES GIVE US LESS TROUBLE, AND HAVE 
WORN AND DO WEAR MUCH LONGER WITH- 
OUT REPAIRS, THAN ANY WATCHES WE HAVE 
EVER HAD IN USE ON THIS ROAD. AS YOU 
ARE AWARE, WE FORMERLY TRUSTED TO 
THOSE OF ENGLISH MANUFACTURE, OF AC. 
KNOWLBEDGED GOOD REPUTATION: BUT AS A 
(LASS THEY NEVER KEPT TIME AS GORRECT- 
LY, NOR HAVE THEY DONE AS GOUD SERVICE, 
AS YOURS. 

IN THESE STATEMENTS I AM SUSTAINED BY 
MY PREDECESSOR, MR. LEWIS, WHOSE EXPE- 
KIENCE EXTENDED OVER A SERIES OF YEARS. 

RESPECTFULLY, 

EDWARD TI. WILLIAMS, 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT. 
AMERICAN WATCH COMPANY, WALTHAM. 


Any of the grades of Waltham Watches may be pur- 
Chased of Watch Dealers generally throughout the 
country. 


ROBBINS & 
Agents for the American Watch Company, 
No. 182 Broadway, New York; or, 


ROBBINS, APPLETON & Co.,, 
No. 155 Washington Street, Boston. 


EVERY 
MAN 
HIS 


With the COTTAGE PRESS 
and the printing material ac- 
companying it every man can 
do his own printing neatly, 
quickly, and cheaply. They 
are so simple in construction 
that » boy ten veare old can 
easily manage the largest size. 
Printed instructions are sent 
with each office, enabling the 
purchaser to go at work with- 
out a previous knowledge of 

rinting. A circular, contain- 
ng a full description, prices, 
testimonials, &c., sent free to 
all. Our specimen sheets of 
type, cuts, &c., ten cents. 


ADAMS PRESS CO., 


PRINTER, vax 


CHECKS. 


PATENT COMPRESSED IVORY, 1! inch, 200 
White, 2) red, 100 blue, with Markrns. and 
—OPPERS CoMPLETE, $72 per set. 1¢ inch, #10 per 100, 
“¥ orders filled unless accompanied with a depusit. 
WM. M. WELLING (sign Golden Klephant), 
571 Broadway, 
Opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 


THE IMMENSE PROFITS 


TEA TRADE. 


The Proprietors of Tur Great Awenican Tra Company became fully convinced, several years ago, that the 
consumers of Tea and Coffee were aying too many and too large profits on these articles of every-day con- 
sumotion, and therefore organized the Great Amzrioan Tra Company to do away, as far as possible, with 
pe pa drains upon the consumers, and to supply them with these necessaries at the smallest pos- 
sible price. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been made in the Tea trade, we will start with the 
American houses, leaving out of the account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 

+ lst. The American House in China or Japan makes large profits on their sales or shipments—and some of 
the richest retired merchants in tifis country have made their immense fortunes through their houses in China. 
2d..The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

3d. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in many cases. 

4th. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and the Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 
1000 to 2000 pac at an ry - ques of about 10 per cent. 

. lator sells it to olesale Tea Dealer in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cént. 
— The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 
er cent. 

7th. ‘The Wholesale Grocer Sis it to the Retail Dealer at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for ALL THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these eight profits as many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, 
and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now we pro- 
pose to show why we can sell so very much lower than small dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, with the exception of a small commission paid for purchasing to our correspondents in Chiua and Ja- 
pén, one cartage, and a small —_ to ourselves—which, on our large 4ales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small additional expense of transportation) as though they 
beught them at our warehouses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get up a club. The answer is simply this: Let each 

rson wishing to join in a club say how much tea or coffee he wants, and select*the kind and price from our 

*rice List, as published in the paper or in our circulars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly on a 
list, and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, and we will ~ each party's goods in separate pack- 
ages, and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so that there need be no confusion in their distribution— 
euch party getting exactly what he orders and no more. The cost of transportation the members of the club 
cam divide equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by drafts on New York, by Post-Office Money Orders, or 
by express, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the amount ordered exceeds thirty dollars, we will, 
if desired, send the goods by express, to ‘collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the party getting up the club. Our profits are emall, but 
we will be as liberal as we can afford. ‘e send no complimentary package for Clubs of jess than 430, 

Parties getting their Teas from us may contidently rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 


The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants 
of Clubs. They are sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the Company sell them in New York, as the list of 
prices will shew. All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 


Price-List. 
YOUNG HYSON (green), 90c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best | JAPAN, $1, $1 10, best $1 25 @ th. 
$1 25 Ib. OOLONG (black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 Ib. 
GREEN TEAS, S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25) IMPERIAL (green), best $1 25 @ Ib. 
et. ENGLISH BREAKFAST (black), 80c., 90c., $1, 
MIXED (black and green), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 | $1 10, best $120 tb. 
B tb. GUNPOWDER (green), $1 25, best $1 50 ® Ib. 


These Teas are chosen for their intrinsic worth, keeping in mind health, economy, and a high degree of 
pleasure in drinking them. 

Our Black and Green Mixed Teas will give universal satisfaction and suit all tastes, being composed of the 
best Foo-Chow Blacks and Moyune Greens, English Brenkfast is not recommended, excepting to those who 
have acquired a taste for that kind of Tea, although it is the finest imported. 


. Consumers can save from 50 cents to $1 00 per pound by purchasing their Teas of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., Corner of Church St. (Post-Office Box 5643), New York City. 
COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


Ground Coffee, 20¢., 25¢., 30c.; 35c, best 40c. per pound. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers and 
Families, who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article by using our French Breakfast aud 
Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, aud warranted to vive perfect satisfaction. 


Our Coffee Department is very extensive—the largest perhaps in the country. We run three engines con- 
stantly, and sometimes four or five, in roasting and grinding our Coffee. Our Coffee buyers are experts, who 
examine most of the Coffees imported, and select the best and finest flavors for our trade. We employ the most 
experienced and skillful roasters, who exercise the greatest care that it shall be cooked in a perfect manner. 
It is always freeh, for our orders crowd our facilities to their utmost capacity. 

A considerable portion of the Coffee put upon the market of late years is picked while the pods are green, 
and subjected to artificial heat to open the pods. This is not so good as that which ripens im the natural way 
upon the plant. Our Coffee buyer thoroughly understands this business, and can readily distinguish the 
naturally ripened from the artificially cured; and he only buys the Coffee which is naturally ripened. We 
examine the cargoes as they arrive, and our trade is so large that it takes all the best lots. This is what gives 
our Coffee a superior flavor to many others, and the same flavor it used to have in days long gone by. Itira 
common sayipg that most Coffee does not taste as well as it formerly did. The reason for it 1s that a consid- 
erable proportion of it is picked before it is fully ripe. We sell none but the fully ripe, rich-flavored Coffee. 

Country Clubs, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and small stores (of which class we are supplying many thou- 
Fands, all of which are doing well), can have their orders promptly and faithfully filled; and in case of Clubs 
= a —y each party's name marked on their package and directed by sending their orders to Nos, 31 and 33 

fesey Street. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than thirty dollars had better send Post-Office drafts, or money 
with their orders, to save the expense of collecting by express; but larger orders we will forward by express, 
to collect on delivery. 


Club Letters. 
New Lonpown, Nor. 15, 1866. 


Garrat American Tra Company: Sirs,—I herewith send you another club. We are well suited with that 
which we received before, and much obliged for the complimentary package. We find that it is 50 per cent. 
cheaper than we can get it here, and at least 50 per cent. better. Please seud me two or three blanks for clubs, 
and circulars to £° with them, as I know of some in adjoining town who would like to get up clubs. 

ours truly, L. M. Day. 


Horn, Wiscoxsre, Nov. 10, 1866. 
Great Amrrican Tra Company: My order for tea was filled, and the tea arrived safely, promptly—good 
weight and goud quality. We are all well satisfied, and others wish they had joined us. I shall doubtless send 
another order before long, for we have paid large protits to small traders about long enough. i 
. Hanp. 


Respectfully yours, &c., 
Frawnoonta, N. H., Nor. 10, 1866. 


Tue Great Amerroan Tea Company: Gentlemen,—My last order for tea of 50 pounds came to hand in due 
time all right, and has given entire satisfaction, and, if you continue to send us as good tea as you have sent, 
you are sure of a permanent trade in this place. The Imperial was the best of any thing we have had in this 
place. Several of the club have told me it was better than the tea they had paid $2 a pound for. I send you 
another order for $68 65. Please forward as before by express to Franconia, N. H., Grafton County. I thank 
you for the complimentary package. Address Priest Youna, Franconia, N. H. 


Pens Works, NEAR City, 
Co., Pa., Dec. 3, 1866. 
Gents,—We received our orders of Tea and Coffee all right, and each package put up so nice as to give us but 
little trouble. They have given great satisfaction both as regards weight and quality; and so cheap that we 
have saved 56} cents per !t., beside getting a better quality; and we are all satisfied that they are as good— 
beth Tea and Coffee—as your advertisement represented them to be. 


l remain yours, Tuomas Rocers. 


N.B.—All villages and towns where a large numberreside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to the 


Great American Tea Company, 
$1 and 33 Vesey Sraeet, Cuvecn. Post-Office Box No. 5643, New York City. 


tz We call special notice to the fact that our Vesey Street Store is at Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, corner 
of Church Street—large double store. 


NEW AND POPULAR SONGS. 


‘“*Where have the Beautiful Gone?” Duet. Jas. G. 
Clark. 35 cents. 
‘‘A Fair Form at the Gateway.” By Henry Tucker. 
30 cents. 
“(ome to my Spirit." By W.C. Baker. 35 cents. 
‘Nearest and Dearest.” By J. R. Thomas. (Lith.) 50c. 
Do not Heed her Warning” (reply to “‘ Gipsy’s Warn- 
ing”). By Henry Tucker. 35 cents. to per cent. 
New Masic issued Daily. Everything pertaining to | less than New York retail prices. Watches sent by 
the Music business can be obtained of the Publisher, | express, C.O.D., and can be seen and examined before 
. M. TREMAINE, 481 Broadway, N. Y being paid for. Descriptive catalogue of prices sent 
Soiled music at 14 cents per page. free. All our watches are first quality, and are fully 
Cc COLLINS & CO 


guaranteed. - €. 
for Manufacturers, 42 an N 
REBELLION RECORD. | 
Part 61.—Vol. X., Part Il. Edited by Fraxx Modo 
Illustrated with fine stee! portraits of Majon ten Sen 
Carlos Buel] and Major-Gen. G. K. Warren. Price 60 
cents. This day published by 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, 192 Broadway. 
*," Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


GREAT REDUCTION 


In the prices 
of American 
and European 
Wartomes; re- 
” 6 tailing at our 
former whole- 

sale prices, 25 


aseau St., N. Y. 


OUNG AMERICA.—The April No., with an un- 
usual and attractive array of novelties for the ju- 
veniles. Do not fail to secure the splendid Apri! No. 


asapremium. W.JENNINGS DEMOREST, No. 47% 
Broadway, New York. 


500 WANTED ‘fn @ new business. 


The Parlor Steam Engine 


85 A DAY! Fifteen new articles for Agenta. 
0. T. GAREY, Biddeford, Maine. 
Is free from danger. It will diffuse a delicious per- 


B. SHAW, Alfred; Maine. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau Street, N 


Price lie. Yearly, $1 50, with a beautiful pearl handle | 
two-blade pocket-knife, or box of paints, or microscope | 


fume when required. Sent postpaid for $1 00 by O. A. 
ew York. | 


$5 SEWING $F 
First Premicm and Imuproven, the embodiment of 
practical utility and extreme siniplicity. Originally 
patented. May 13, 1862; Improvement patented June ¢, 
1863, with crimping attachment. ‘his 
Sewing Machine sews with or THREAD 
of ALL KInprs, making SIxT£EN stitches to each evolu- 
tion of the wheel. It is the most simple to underatand. 
Swirt, Easy, and Cheapest and stronvect machine 
manufactured. Has stood the rest of YEaRs, and 
used by thousands of Famitres. ‘ 
“With single or double thread, it rapidly does the 
stitching exactly like band-sewing.—N. ¥. Tridwne. 
Single machines, ALL compere, sent on receipt of 
the price, $5. Safe delivery guaranteed. Agents want- 
ed every where. Wholesale terms, liberal, sent free. 
Address all orders, FAMILY GEM SEWING Ma- 
CHINE COMPANY, office 102 Nassau St., N. Y. 


WATERS’S GRAND, 


Square, and Upright Pianos, Melodeons, and Cabi- 
net Organs, THE BEST MANUFACTURED. 

rO LET, and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly 
payments received forthe same. Second-hand Pianos 
at bargains from $60 to $225. Old Pianos taken in 
exchange fornew. Cash paid for second-hand Pianos. 
Warerooms, No. 481 Broadway, New York. 

HORACE WATERS. 


FISHING TACKLE, 


In al) its varieties, for sale by A. DRAPER, No. 83 
Nassau 8t., one door from Maiden Lane, New York. 


UNT’S BLOOM OF ROSES. A. charming, per- 

fect, natural color for the cheeks, lips, or nails. 

Does not wash off or injure the skin; remains perma- 

nent for years; and can not be detected. Price #1 18, 

by mail, secure from observation. Address HUNT & 
CO., Perfumers, 41 South Eighth St., Philadelphia. 


CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES, 
Baby Jumpers, Propellors, Seif-Operating Swings, 
Musical String Tops, Cradles, Invalid Chairs, and 


Toys.. Send for Cirenlar to LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 
478 Broadway, New York. 


Beautiful False Mustaches 75 cts. and $1 each. Send 
stump for circulars. Address Jas. Walling, St. Louis, Mo. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR APRIL, 1867. 


ConTENTS: 
THE DODGE CLUB; OR, ITALY IN MDCCCLIX. 

I__vsTRaTrons.— Yankee Doodle.—I kiss Hands, 
—The young Hussar.—A perplexed Senator. — 
Exit Senator.—Darn it! don't.—Thump !—A try- 
ing Moment.— Senator and Donkey.—“ Duo yuu 

see that?”"—The Mill at Pestum. 
HEROIC DEEDS OF HEROIC MEN. XVII. TRUE 
CHIVALRY. BENJAMIN HL PORTER. 

rsTRaTions.—Benjamin H. Porter.— Porter 
at Roanoke.— Exploring Charleston Harbor,— 
Assault on Sumter.—Porter in Prison.—Death of 
Porter. 

THE CHILDREN IN THE MOON. 
THE SHADED STREAM, 

With an Illustration, 

A CHRISTIAN NEIGHBORHOOD. 

—A Home.— Ground - Plan. — 
Dressing-Table.—Plan of Chambers, 

A FORCED MARCH, 

EASTER HOLIDAYS. 

IN THE SMOKE, 

STRAYED AND STOLEN. 

A CALIFORNIAN CARAVANSARY. 

DAVY CROCKETT’S ELECTIONEERING TOUR. 
CHAUCER'S GRISELDIS. 

A MONEY ARTICLE. 

THE VIRGINIANS IN TEXAS. ee 

Cuarrer XTIL Atthe Ranch. 

Cuartrer XIV, Off for the Lampasas, 

Cuaprer XV. Along the Sau Gabriel. 

MY FATHERS-IN-LAW., 

THE ROMANCE OF SLEEP. 

MRS. PULLETT’S PERVERSION. 

HOW I HAPPENED TO MARRY. 

BUSHY AND JACK. > 
EDITOR'S EASY CHATR. 

MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. » 


Terms for 1867, 
One Copy for One Year. . .'. 0 
An Extra Copy gratia for every Club of Frve Sunsorie- 
ERS, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for $20 00, 
Harper's and Harper's WEEK togeth- 
er, one year, $5 00, 


Circulation 112,000, 


The Publishers will accept a limited Namber of first- 
class Advertisements for their Mugaziue, at the follow- 
ing low rates: 

One Page. . . « « « - 
Mal Pege. .. «+ 
Quarter Page ...... 

Or $1 50 per line for a less space. Averag@ eight 
words to a line. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, PrsuisHenrs. 


Circulation nearly 100,000. 


HARPER’S WEEELY. 


Terms for 1867: 


One Copy for One Year. . .. . $400 
One Copy for Three Months . . . 1 00 

And an Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of 
Five Scescernérs, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for g2u 0b 
Payment invariably in advance. 

Tue Borwp Votrmes or Hazprn’s Weexty from the 
commencement will be sent tu any part of the United 
States, free of carriage, upen receipt of the price, viz. : 

Cloth Binding. . « « « $7 00 per Volume. 
Half Moroceo ... .1050 


Each Volume contains the Nombers for One Year. 


Terms To Apvertisers.—Ons Dollar and Fifty Cents 
per line for inside, and T'we Dollars per line for outside 
Advertisements, each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Puxzrgrens. 
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